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SOUTH AFRICA 

No Easy Path to Peace 

GRAHAM LEACH 

The BBC Radio Southern Africa Corres- 
pondent, provides an up-to-date guide to the 
complexities of the situation behind the daily 
news headlines. Graham Leach combines 
lively reporting from the front line with an 
explanation of some of the history of the 
troubled land. He also assesses future politi- 
cal and social trends. 0-7102-0848-0, Plates and 
maps, £14.95 

Massacre of the 
Innocents 

Infanticide in Britain 1800- 1939 

LIONEL ROSE 

Before contraception was generally available, 
and abortion fraught with danger, infanticide 
was a common solution to the problem of 
unwanted children. This study shows the 
causes and consequences of the high tide of 
infanticide in Victorian Britain. Q-7I02-0339-X 
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The Pyramid Builders 
of Ancient Egypt 

A Modern investigation of 
Pharaoh's Workforce 
ROSALIE DAVID 

Dr David presents the builders of the 
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recovery of a lost world. 0-7100-9909-6, Plates 
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reader to reach a, better understanding 6f • 
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-tlve, the book describes more than 400 
; . Important symbols. 0-7102-0191-5, 150 illus. . 
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N FOTiON AND. , . ' 
GERARD ELFSTkOA/l .. ... 

The authors present a prAdicai, utilitarian 
approach j an ethics of what Is possible rather ■ ' 
than what Is Ideal, drawing on real military . ; 
experience and different from any o th er wdrx 
previously published. 0-7102-0182-6, 05.95 * 
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Songs and sagas of the old New World 


Cor don Brotherston 

JOHN BIERHORST (Editor and translator) 
Cantarea mexlcanos: Songs of the Aztecs 
cconn Stanford University Press. $48.50. 

0804711828 
JOHN BIERHORST 

ANahuafl-Engllsh Dictionary and 
Cpjj^rdance to the Cantares Mexlcanos 
rilh an Analytic Transcription and 
Grammatical Notes 

751pp. Stanford University Press. $69.50. 
0804711836 

DBWISTEDLOCK (Editor and translator) 
popoivuh: The definitive edition of the Mayan 
took of the Dawn of Life and the Glories of 
Gods and Kings 

380pp. New York: Simon and Schuster. 

$19.95. 

0871 45241 X 


Mexico, 1519-21: Herndn Cortds came, saw, 
and conquered; or rather, he did in his own 
view of the event. The missionary friars who 
followed In his footsteps quickly began to see 
things differently, and were for their part by no 
mans as confident of what has been called 
“Ihe spiritual conquest” of Mexico. Today 
their doubts seem well founded, evidence hav- 
ing been provided above ail by texts in the 
utive Mexican or Mesoamerican tradition, 
newly edited and translated like the two major 
examples under review here: the Cantares 
naicanos and the Popol vuh. The originals of 
both these date from the sixteenth century, 
though they first claimed public attention only 
fa the nineteenth; and both extend in alpha- 
betic versions of the two main literary languages 
of Mesoamerica, Nahuatl or Aztec (the Can- 
lees) and Maya ( Popol vuh), the long-stand- 
ing pre-Columbian literary tradition of that 
irca. Approaching texts of this order, from so 
(Sfficult a moment in the history of relations 
between the Old and New Worlds, demands a 
certain tact: this is something the editors in 
question, John Bierhorst and Dennis Tedlock, 
lave already displayed in previous studies of 
native American literature. 

Your hearts are shaken down as paintings, o Monte- 
zuma. "I come bringing forth, come shaking down, 
these laughing ones. The Quetzal butterfly flowers 
dome winging like plumes: I cause them to dance, 
making skilful music with a jade-water conch horn, 
suiting jade flutes as though gold. 

T crave your flowers, o Life-Giver, o God. Shak- 
*“* them down, I'm provided with songs." (Song 44) 


Invocations such as this abound in the 
ninety-one poems or songs in the Caniares 
mexicanos, with their dazzling appeal to the 
various human senses, and to the correspond- 
ing arts of music and painting - that is, writing 
in the iconographic script typical of the screen- 
fold books of Mesoamerica. In Nahuatl the 
normal word for poetry is flower-song {xochi- 
cuicall). At the same time, something of the 
social context can be gleaned from the refer- 
ence to Montezuma, the emperor who wel- 
comed Corttis and whose analogue in the 
quotation above is the “Life-Giver" who dis- 
penses the very pleasure and animation the 
poem aims verbally to create. 

In particular, the “hearts" and the “flowers" 
which are encouraged to rain down may be 
identified as warriors called back from the 
spirit world to help and urge on the company of 
singers below. This at least is the interpretation 
given to the Cantares by Bierhorst, who sees 
them predominantly as Ghost Songs, in the 
same native American tradition as those per- 
formed during the Great Plains Ghost Dance 
of the 189%. He argues that Aztecs who sur- 
vived Cortds’s invasion regrouped in the mid- 
155%, the date of most of the Cantares, con- 
sciously to further and revive their own cultural 
past, and specifically to negotiate through art 
the military defeat they had suffered at the 
hands of the Europeans and their Tlaxcalan 
and Huexotzincan allies. 

This interpretation goes far beyond anything 
proposed by previous editors and translators of 
the Cantares over the past huadred years or 
so. Yet Bierhorst contrives to support it by 
thorough analysis of contemporary sixteenth- 
century documents, and by exposing the out- 
right misconceptions about the Cantares that 
have grown up since that time. His strongest 
card is no doubt the translations themselves. 
For he is the first scholar actually to complete 
and publish a translation of the whole manu- 
script into any language. Only now, for all the 
debates about the true nature of the Cantares, 
has the basic evidence been made public; and 
on these grounds alone the appearance of this 
volume, and the accompanying Dictionary and 
Concordance (which critically establishes the 
original text), constitutes a major event. 

For a start, Bierhorst’s approach makes ex- 
cellent sense of the many Christian references 
in the manuscript, which previous commenta- 
tors strove somehow to ignore or suppress, in a 
misplaced search for pre-Columbian purity. A 
signal case here is that of the eminent Mexican 
arid Mejdcanist Angel Marfa Garibay, whose 


otherwise masterly work on the Cantares in the e 
1940s and 1950s quite transformed his coun- n 
try’s idea of itself, and directly contributed to f 
the epic statement of Ernesto Carden nl's Horn- g 

age to the American Indians. Uncloseted at last s 
by Bierhorst, Christ and Mary and a whole cast 
of biblical characters serve rather as signposts t 
of post-Cortesian Mexico that arc both un- c 
avoidable and susceptible to ambiguous and j 
even subversive treatment. Just as the Aztec < 
priests who answered the Franciscan mis- | 
sionaries in 1524 snid they were astonished by 1 
the exclusive claim of the Bible to be “God's g 
script”, going on to subvert it by reference to 
their own divine books, so the authors of the 
Cantares subtly counterpose the two tradi- 
tions, to the Implicit advantage of the painted 
books “shaken down” from their own sky. 

Bierhorst’s edition also brings out the con- 
tinuity of Nahuatl literature over time , a capac- 
ity for survival which is evident today, not just 
in Cantares-type songs still sung in that lan- 
guage, but in the enactment of the volador or 
“flying-pole” ceremony, when four featheT- 
clad actors come twining earthwards like the 
ghost warriors of the manuscript. Here 
Bierhorst distinguishes himself from those who 
have consigned the Cantares to some entirely 
defunct and irrccupcrablc past, ns D. G. Brin- 
ton effectively did when first translating them 
into English in his Ancient Nahuatl Poetry 
(1887). His new perspective nlso allows him the 
better to challenge that reading of these 
Nahuatl poems, prompted in certain cases by 
late and unreliable marginal glosses, which 
identifies them as the actual compositions of 
the rulers and kings who are continuously in- 
voked in them, like Montezuma, and the Neza- 
hualcoyotl whom Prescott's Conquest of Mex- 
ico made famous as the “poet-king" of Tex- 
coco. Instead of biography in this sense, 
Bierhorst rightly concentrates on questions of 
persona and the lyric “I", and on the literary 
conventions of Nahuatl, which extend far 
beyond the vanished glories of this or that pre- 
Columbian court. 

In other details, however, and no doubt as a 
result of the need to make his main thesis con-' 
vincing, Bierhorst perhaps underplays the 
importance of the pre-Columbian as opposed 
to the mid-sixteenth-century context of the 
Cantares. Here 1 would mention the aesthetic 
geography of the poems, formulated from the. 
actual mechanics of the Aztec tribute empire 
and its predecessors, which contrasts the rough 
Otomi of the north-western frontier With the 
sophisticated, shell-engraving Huaxtec tb the 


east; or the subtle time-shifts found in the la- 
ment for Tula (Song 44), the city-name which 
from millennia before Christ denotes the be- 
ginnings of maize agriculture, urban life, and 
script in Mesoamerica. 

As for the diction chosen by Bierhorst for his 
translations, it is important to emphasize his 
own claim, ot disclaimer, that his primary ob- 
ject is to offer a practical guide towards, not an 
elegant substitute for, Ihe Nahuatl on each 
facing page. To this end he has followed the 
loyal and hard path of always rendering the 
same Nahuatl by the same English term, even 
though the results are at times less than beauti- 
ful, as he himself admits. It should also be 
noted that his capitalizing of the masculine 
pronoun when it refers to the “Life-Giver" 
stems not from some covert blblicism on his 
part but from the desire formally to disting- 
uish, as Nahuatl does, that form from compa- 
rable third-person forms. 

The Mesoamerican encounter with Europe 
and Christianity which, we now see, so shapes 
the Nahuatl Cantares, also affected the con- 
temporaneous Quiclie-Maya text from high- 
land Guatemala known as the Popol vuh. Yet 
In this case it serves rather as a frame than a 
leitmotif. At the start the authors announce 
that they arc writing “amid the preaching of 
God, in Christendom now"; and at the close 
they report the bloody entry of Cortes’s lieute- 
nant Alvarado into the Quiche capital In 1524. 
The majestic narrative which unfolds between 
these two terms moves from the emergence of 
the earth itself, at the deepest levels of time, to 
the recent political experience of the Quiche 
nation. It was composed by the Cavek lineage 
of the Quiche, in part to defend territorial 
rights and economic privilege under the Span- 
ish colonial administration, like comparable 
tfluios from the same area. Some of its geo- 
graphical detail remains highly pertinent to the 
people of that nation who still live there today, 
despite centuries of murderous oppression. 

In addition, the Popol vuh aims explicitly to 
preserve a far more complex philosophy of 
time and historical precedent. Transcribed 
according to the authors from an original in 
"ancient writing”, in this respect it may be felt 
to undermine the Biblical cosmogony im- 
ported with Christianity; hence it well earns 
the common epithet “Bible of America". 

The narrative begins with the emergence of 
the earth's crust, its prototypal flora and fauna, 
and, then two attempts to generate hiunan- 
; kind. The first, materially dependent like 
Adam oh mud or day, proved top; fluid and 
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LEOSALINGAR 

Concerned with aspects of dramatic form such as plot 
construction and characterisation, the essays in this book 
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Response to Revolution 

Impend Spain and the Spanish American Revolutions, 
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Edited by JONELSTER andAANUND HYLL^ND 
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1 kl pp. 0S21 3205 1 8, £20,00 net 


Pimcul^- riiQpients and places, dramatising a series of : . 

i , shape d and culturally representative problems and 

- PS-MIbiuties, ita^so ventures to give us ad idea of the processes 
•rasehse; tbit is. of all our lives in time.’; ' 

v*-. .Tmrtr wioher- 'Education . . 

f6 2 . Piperbatik iS«95 net 


let 1 

Towards a Norihativc Theoryof 
Thternatiohal Relations 
MERVYN FROST . ' 

'• Scholars In the diiclpjlpe of international relations hav? for the. 
... * most part avoided moral thep^; Thc author examines the 

• rAa<nnhnr fnrttjarH fnrimnlicitlv accented) fnr ibnnHrtu Irand 


tttem can be justified u we taue senousiy iw «jy» « ■ maxes a start towarastne construction or a normative theory 

ig^dbimPbitoty . 1 .'. ,i— ^^ jjj^^ridge Uniyersity Pf 

'The fetiiibu«*h BullJIfiR. Shaflcshnrj- RoSd. Cambridge CJti 2HU.'Eh^a'iuJ 
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dissolved back into water: in contradiction, the 
second proved too hard and inflexible. These 
were the M doJP people who used everything for 
their own exclusive benefit and who in the 
reign of darkness fell victim to raiders from 
the sky and to a domestic revolt in which their 
dogs and turkeys, and even their kitchen uten- 
sils, turned on them. As Alejo Carpentier 
observed, this element in American cosmo- 
gony makes of it perhaps the only one on the 
planet to warn against the dangers of exploita- 
tion and of the machine. 

_ While these two operations result from 
direct cosmic control, specifically the com- 
immication between Heart of the Sky (likewise 
invoked in the Cantares) and Feather-snake, or 
the plumed serpent lying meditative and irides- 
cent in the water, the story as it unfolds comes 
to rely more on the agency and efforts of 
earthly characters themselves. In the next epi- 
sode, set it is said in the time of the doll people, 
these appear from the dream world of child- 
hood, archetypes clad in scales or feathers 
whom the young hero Twins overcome thanks 
to their solidarity with early mammals. 
Arranged as a perfect quartet of sub-episodes, 
this stage of the text deals with metamorphosis 
and biological evolution while assigning names 
to the fixed stars and picking out the Pleiades 
within the zodiac. 

Finally, the Twins' story is integrated into 
the full epic of their own and their father’s 
lives: the astronomical model here is the appa- 
rent descent into the underworld, between 
west and east, of the planetary bodies in the 
zodiac, especially the sun and moon, Venus 
and Mercury. On descending, the father meets 
his death at the hands of the Lords of the 
Underworld or Xibalba, cigar-smoking poten- 
tates who excel in the rubber-ball game (the 
courts for which are found in the lowest 
archaeological stratum in Mesoamerica), and 
possessors already of the first plants developed 
in the New World. So that it is only miraculous- 
. ly, from the spittle of bis skull, that the Twins 
are conceived by Blood Girl and can continue 
the story, carried to the upper world in her 
womb. Before themselves descending, they 
displace theirmonkey-Iike elder half-brothers, 
whose mother Alligator Macaw had genes in- 
ferior to those of Blood Girl, a daughter of . 
Xibalba. Victorious whore their father had 
failed, they lead the Lords of Xibalba actually 
to desire their own death; and they prepare the 
way for the creation of contemporary humaris 
from maize, the crop which entered the 
Mesoamcrican . economy somewhere near 

■ 3000bc, the calendrical start of the present' Era,. 

Set in what is now palpably political time, the 

: last half of the text' recounts' Quiche" national 
history,' from days at lowland Tbia, the first 
. named city, to' battles with people already 
occupying the Maya highlands. 

Overall, the Popol vuh , of which this is the 
briefest possible summary, stands as a master- ■ i 
piece not justof New World but ofworld litera- < 

lure. Its Scope makes of it a touchstone for 1 
cosmogonies Brora the New World as a whole: * 

the story of the four world ages or Suns re- i 
Muntedin Nahuatl inlbei C«quM/fo/i Annals, • j 
for example; and beyond Mesoamerica such l 
. accounts, as Guaman Poma’s Inca Chronicle . i 
‘ and the Orinoco Carib Watunna. Its Intricate : 1 
structure and pattern oftime-scales, and its | 
esoteric usefof ritUal Numbers and Signs, for- j 
: n^ly reflect the philosophy of time it recounts, 

, . and demand that lt.be read on several levels, i 
. This ,4 the means, too, by; Which its time-spans < 
ate actually measured, down tb the geological . . ; 
hundreds of mjlllons of years more explicitly •; ] 
recorded In other native foxts, all within a sm- j 

; \ tern which resists such simple-minded Western - ; | 
categbries 6s synchronic and. diachronic,* i 

■ rtiythip ahd historical, and so- forth, - • , : , 

.^jT^e first ; raajdr translation of the wdrk ' i i 

. ,i directly info Eriglishwjis provided by Munro > 
. Edmonson in 1S71. : Edfopnsbn dfow on his ‘ 1 
expertise as an : .anthropologist .while at . the . ■ « 
same time drawing out the Uforariness of th'e • : j 
i ,ext - not least its vpise ;6bupiete f Md Itsinlri-: 
cate structure of parts add 
Tedlock too is an anthroffolo^t^ndowed witb 
a keen literary sense, and Was ohcehifodenl bf'I 
Edmonson's. He works ' cfoeclly ^m; thc r i i 
•Quiche, though unlike Edmonson Ifod.tws npf ^ ^ 
publish the original on the facicg.pago^ Hls ' iji 
l pajticular contributions stem from 
sources: thejjme jip has spent with the 
agreeably testified to in his well-cbosenphblQ-'y 


graphic illustrations; and certain recent re- 
search into lowland Maya art and literature of 
the Classic period (ad 300-900), which throws 
new light on the highland text. 

Tedlock 's intimacy with the modem Quiche 
comes through in many new insights, often 
taken from conversations with the shaman 
Andrds Xiloj, with whom he went through the 
entire text. As a result, in the key opening 
description of the very first imaginable time on 
earth, he is the better able to gauge the tense 
and action of tiie verbs: “Now it still ripples, 
now it still murmurs, ripples, it still sighs, still 
hums, and it is empty under the sky." This 
takes us further from the sub-Genesis wording 
of previous translations, as does Tedlock’s neat 
observation on the apparent parody of Adam 
as a “mud-person". Becoming familiar with the 
Quiche, and the ritual and calendar they still 
use today, helps him in particular to confirm 
Heart of the Sky “One Leg” as the hurricane 
(possibly a Maya word); to attach star-names 
to constellations; and, along the lines of pub- 
lished work by others (which he doesn’t cite), 
to reinstate midwifery as a factor in the ritual 
tonalamatl and as a profession honoured in the 
text. 

From comparisons with Classic Maya cul- 
ture and lowland hieroglyphic texts, notably a 
series of vase paintings recently published as 
“scenes from the Popol vuh ”, Tedlock 
hypothesizes about the meaning of particular 
characters in the Quiche text, above all of the 
Twins’, arguing cogently for their multiple 
identity and shifting astronomical significance. 
Against this it should be said that his insistence 
elsewhere on the universal significance of the 
synodic Venus cycle, as this is set out in the 
hieroglyphic Dresden screenfold, tends to dull 





See the caption to the cover picture, page 406. 
our awareness of the Quiche texts' finer struc- 
tures and of how it moves, from episode to 
episode, through whole levels of time within a 
vast New World scheme of evolution . Nor does 
he choose to question the unproven assertion 
that the Popol vuh was originally written in 
lowland Maya hieroglyphic script rather than 
the iconographic variety found elsewhere, 
which is the one more readily identifiable with 
the “Tula script” referred to in the text itself. 
This in turn does not encourage Tedlock to 
recognize ritual paradigms in the text that are 
largely attenuated in the hieroglyphic tradi- 
tion, like the midwife’s Nine Night Figures in 
the story of Blood Girl or the augurs’ Thirteen 


Navigational problems 


F. Fernandez- Armesto 

GIANNI GRANZOTTO 

Christopher Columbus: The dream and the 

obsession 

Translated by Stephen Sartefelli 
300pp. Collins. £13.95. 

0004174421 ; 

PAOLO EMILIO TAVIANI 
Christopher Columbus: The grand design 

Translated by William Weaver 
573pp. Orbis, £17.50. ’ 

085$13922X - ^ 


Gplumbus attracts cranks, and. many vulgar- 
isateurs have treated paucity of evidence as a 
pretext for advancing outlandish theories. It 
.might therefore be thought pleasing to find 
English translations of two commercially sue- 2r er LT. St 5* 8 1 ? nd ' , to tho wost » ■ • • Perhaps a 

a* virtue of ad’ WE 

Tayianisattitude to the cranks is Ipfijiy austere ™ te Qen °6 from Porto Santo, why should three or 
throughout; Gianni Granzbttb succumbs only houra of ■*“ similarly separate Porto Santo 
• in a (presumably ironical) last Chapter, where • the castern d P of Asia? 
he Nistt ftat Coiunjbua ia buried "under w„™ «... ' ... , L ,_ . 


Granzotto have one fundamental defect in 
common. Both relish opportunities for im- 
aginative reconstructions of what Columbus 
“must” have been thinking or doing at mo- 
ments when the sources ore either silent or 
ignored. Granzotto is much given to such 
vaporizings as a way into Columbus’s love-life: 
“One may speculate as one likes: there are no 
documents, only the real lives of these men and 
women, whose blood coursed through their 
veins as does ours- through our own.” Even 
readers disposed to tolerate this sort of writing 
will lose patience when the authors’ recon- 
structions defy available evidence (as is often 
the case with Granzotto) or are deliberately 
tendentious, as when Taviani makes Columbus 
see Iceland as “the bridge to America”, or puts 
these words into his hero’s mouth or mind on 
Porto Santo in 1497: 


Birds in the highly specific roles ass&dfe 
birds throughout the Quiche text. And i 
affects, too, his diagnosis of the "wrillto'ai 
“oral” antecedents of the Popol vuh, iuVu 
on which in general he is a widely tdm 
ledged authority, though admittedly less 
when it comes to the thorny corpus of teas 
Mesoamerican script. 

Tedlock’s book is described in its subtitles 
“The definitive edition of the Mayan Boot if 
the Dawn of Life and the Glories of Oodsul 
Kings". At the very least, like Bierhonl'ict 
tion of the Cantares, it should be wetanedi 
the best introduction so far, in English, &■ 
American classic. 


mistakes arise from Granzotto's ignonneerf 
the historical context of Columbus's career.Be 
thinks, for example, that the Oenouesp«i4 
ized in the spice trade, eschewed heavy or- 
goes, were forming “new social dasa', 
reached (in the person of Antonio Malfca) 
“the banks of the Senegal”, were unwriccad 
in Spain, victimized Jews and retained Chios 
only briefly after 1453. Equally unparikMabfc 
in a biographer of Columbus is his feflureu 
acquire even the most elementary kuowWp 
of late medieval cosmography, ^naa* 9 
ignores some major sources and seems an- 
ware of the ubiquity and variety of speed**?* 
about the extent of the Atlantic and theurtpe 
and location of antipodean lands; he 
that Columbus “read" Marinus of Tyre w 
heard of him from Pierre d’Ailly. Ttartjj 
other gross errors could have been avotdede? 
verifying references. .--V .. 

Taviani, despite his claims lOiSchdanoM 
hardly more reliable. His: book k* 1 
monumental, but is so prolix, digress^ •: 
petitive and derivative that Its useful awfe** 
slight and can all be found olscwherej HeW 
difficulty controlling his matforii fr 
hogging, sometimes apparently 
between short, ill-connected parag^P. 


— 'hoi iuiuiqdu 8 is puned “under »■ . , . . _l. „ 

• the billiard tables’* of the Cafe dai Nnrf* in' “ fo^rely vacuous, this ia aotively between short, Ill-connected paragraph 

; Valladolid. Such reatraint must be admired 1 rtf* U !£ pU * 8 that “ the der *y" “chapters”, often less than.a thousand ■■ 

but there is little else to commend In either '■ aente Cnwl,*!!! roUdd ' misre P rc - lon 8- He has compiled a massive ggjaJ 

book. ' ; . ’ . V ?ents Q)luinbiis 8 stated views on the dimen* Uographical references, but his methoo^ 

■Hie two authors share the Safoe “thesis"* SUSf? ■ Atiant t c . .traduces; his methodg of pendious rather than critics!; he faij* !® 

. that Gplumbus was a practical hawiiatbr whose *9 ^tribute to the crea- ... minate between secondary authorifltfilg 
fespired^^ WmSSSSSS:.' ^fevdur at different points, as much weight^ 

by bpok-lSling. . ‘ lifsphW^y ^u«nehS ( T olurabu8 P-lan, was Bradford or Washington 
' t^J^bWcs. ciif?eT«nt ' To th^.b^ST vSSm’ ^ ^ Kvmtu de Armas, Verllnden,^ 

v ; : o^n. Ol-disdphned . : Milhbu; his arguments are often of W 

. iMts,liUeirto .a S qth«a..pf h» ; ifoJlion-I^chmeiwMibe-wMng;^ 

secondary writings bn: the fp^atfop^^^ . httitude > And although he usually shows 

•; umbui’s.plao for.M AtlMfic'cr^fag' (pfo!-' acquaintaricfwith (albeit not alw*yM£ 

; . pontng the rekt of the story fo a fu(thef iVbrk, 1 ai : from his.; understanding oQ the works he dtes^lin^ 

yet untranilated); Ora n ^ tl o itt"mp1 S ™ 0 l“ l :■ ^ * mtmd of the ioulcea ii perity Kr^gg 

' Tasbioned “Iherafy" blpgraphy from doubtful Ss^tmtSSJ d >SS^^!f^!? il S0Urpea are ^ outside thechrOnologicanimits of Colu^ 

’• im*. «wen : life. His lnfortutlonf in utt&H faf! 

^ Navigator, thelate niedieval 

i.y.9y whfle'QifliKitto, wh6,&(utltfyi ; ! . : 'ifl^ltiWw^et^hehth/tov’i* dB P re ^ ln S'’ ■ *e (tansmission of blass&l gedjraftj, 

f< ^??j^^.h|*t^Ip;8%etolhe'pwtihestdter.i; ' late Middle Ages, ^garbled ***£ 

fSardlaiol : : ito , 'l : (‘eO U ld co ha ltd WaiyechoUiii may 

leat;<dt “de i’ .’j;w.abihU(igraphlcalquai^,,bu^^^^ 

’ '"Wi* aStSftp 1 «l«.ohebp; ftallah edldph bf X9S4. 

. wtesj. Tavlam.r whd 3r mbfofftsslrtriii spirit, f for ‘Taonl and (at whom 
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wrifos; v, TSrafon-;, -ii VkatAi / Orattzotfo’s, is a siren in asea oi 
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The end of procrastination Political lucky dip 


A nthony Hartley 

iu VD) COATES and JOHN HILLARD (Editors) 
H* Economic Decline of Modern Britain: 
■rvdebate between left and right 
386pp. Brighton: Wheatsbeaf . £22.50 
(pipcrback,£8.95). 

0745001076 


fl* title of this book begs a question. For its 
subject-matter is, in fact, Britain’s industrial 
dedfoe, and it is assumed, without much proof, 
ihjt this is equivalent to “economic decline". 
Implicit throughout this collection of “read- 
inp* on British “de-industrialization”, dating 
from the 1960s to the present, is the notion that 
in an economy a healthy service sector is, in 
some way or other, inferior to a tottering 
manufacturing one. This is a value judgment 
vhkh makes curious reading at a time when, in 
aO post-industrial societies, more and more of 
the labour force is employed in providing ser- 
vices. 

The Economic Decline of Modern Britain 
addresses itself to two questions. First, what 
are the immediate causes of the decline of Brit- 
ish industry, which, so it seems, did not be- 
come acute before the 1970s? And, second, 
«hy has it been overtaken by European and 
other competitors over the past hundred years 
or so? Unfortunately, there are some gaps in 
the discussion of both these points. Little is 
said about British industry’s performance in 
the inter-war years when it did not do so badly, 
developing new technologies and recovering 
note quickly from the slump than any other 
Western country with the exception of Dr 
Scfaacht's Germany. There is not much either 
•bout Mrs Thatcher’s government, apart from 
u essay by one of the editors which falls into 
the category of invective rather than discus- 
don. In particular, there are no recent statistics 
which would reflect the real economic growth 
by Britain since 1983. Nor, oddly, is there any 
dbcussion qf the economic consequences of 
Britain’s entry into the European Community 
and the reorientation of trade that has resulted 
from this. Yet this change has some relevance 
te a subject that can hardly be treated effec- 
tively through the determined provincialism 
which presides over some of these contribu- 
tions. 

Since the early 1970s, British industry has 
nad to cope with sweeping changes in the type 
wd location of industry and in the direction qf 
fode; withinflation and a low return on invest- 
™ nt (2.9 per cent in 1976) ; with the resistance 
".trade unions to industrial rationalization; 
“no with regulations which have increased the 
«*t of employing labour. Small wonder that 
tbtoiiset of. recession and the delayed arrival 
w structural change have brought with them a 


high rate of unemployment. Had the rationa- 
lization of British manufacturing industry 
started in the late 1960s or early 1970s, then it is 
probable that many of the redundancies could 
have been absorbed. But, of course, the health 
of British industry cannot be measured by the 
numbers employed in it, as, for example, is the 
case in Nigel Harris's contribution. On the con- 
trary, it is probable that the less labour manu- 
facturing industry employs, the healthier it is 
likely to be. Recently British Steel has been 
pulled back from the brink of extinction by 
large-scale cuts in its workforce. 

These are world-wide problems which exist, 
for instance, in the other countries of the Euro- 
pean Community. After all, there is a “Dutch 
disease" as well as a nwl anglais. Why then has 
the crisis been more acute in Britain? Here, no 
doubt, we can start with Eric Hobsbawm’s 
sensible remark that “the loss of dynamism in 
British Industry . . . was the result ultimately 
of the early and long-sustained start as an in- 
dustrial power”. This, at any rate, seems more 
probable than M. J. Weiner's theory of a Brit- 
ish “anti-industrial" culture, which was in fact a 
set of attitudes common to the Romantic 
movement as a whole. 

What is undoubtedly true is that the exist- 
ence of the British Empire resulted in a pre- 
occupation on the part of imperial rule, which 
had little to do with economic dynamism and 
which, when extrapolated into solutions for 
domestic problems, meant increasing reliance 
on the intervention of a state whose prestige 
was guaranteed by its international standing. 
The British Empire may have been acquired in 
a fit of absent-mindedness, but it was kept by 
extreme attention, which formed habits of 
thought unsuited to entrepreneurial activity. 

Many causes of British industrial decline are 
mentioned in this book, with the familiar 
scapegoats of “finance capital”, the class sys- 
tem and the trade unions prominent among 
them. However, it might be more instructive to 
look in another direction - towards those Brit- 
ish virtues of moderation and a taste for com- 
promise on which we have traditionally prided 
ourselves, but whose counterparts can be slug- 
gishness and indecision. Keith Middleman has 
.shown how, under the influence of two wars, 
institutions were created with successfully 
mediated industrial and social conflict. The 
perfectly valid idealof “onenktion”, generated 
in wartime, resulted in a disinclination to do 
anything to which any class of society might 
object. Change is always unwelcome to some- 
body, and the desire to achieve a consensus 
before changing anything ends in stagnation. 
Of course, the transformation cannot be put 
off for ever, and delay will increase the price to 
be paid for it. Perhaps Britain has now arrived 
at the point where procrastination ends. If so, 
the symptoms which we feel every day as pain 
are alto signs of life. 


Grandfather in Green 

. My grandfather, the Budapest shoemaker, 

• ~ . wrote plays in hii spare time and then he died. 

v.o! ; His body becanfo a pebble on a beach 
i. ’ of softness across which sweptthe pale gfeen tide. 

r" ' . j • Pale green, I think, would suit him as a tint-' 

/•' -under his eye, or thinly fleked across 

: , ' ;• the hooked bridge of hisnosel ^s Mtir complexion • . 

'!■ r: ' .>i. ; ;^was cooking apples, a summary ofloss,^ .... 

• ‘.j* .j . each a pucker in the fjesh. His waistcoat , : .. 

■■ •.*-:)> . • y ; : was grey as clouds, a palegreen handkerchief ; ;; 

-/ j’ ; ! r j. ‘blossortilngfrom the pocket. Even his tongu0 v 1 ; 

ji : ; ’ i ; would sit in his mouth, soft arid green as a leafv , . . 


John Turner 

DAVID OWEN 

A United Kingdom: An argument and a 
challenge for a better Britain 
220pp. Penguin. Paperback, £2.95. 
0140093486 


The greatest challenge presented by A United 
Kingdom is to discover its argument. David 
Owen endlessly repeats the point that Britain 
has been badly governed for the past thirty 
years; that this has led to economic decline; 
and that proportional representation will make 
everything better. This is because the swings of 
two-party government have caused damaging 
reversals of economic policy in Britain. By con- 
trast, the economies of other countries with 
proportional representation systems and coali- 
tion governments have flourished. In Britain 
PR would bring about a majority coalition gov- 
ernment in which the Social Democratic Party 
led by David Owen would piny a part; and the 
SDP's policies would, in due course, lend to 
economic regeneration . In particular, coalition 
would thrive on consensus , and thwart the con- 
frontational enthusiasms of Labour and Con- 
servative. 

Some of what Owen argues is undoubtedly 
right. The SDP is very unlikely to moke an 
impact on Parliament without PR of some sort. 
Hence every centre party in British politics has 
agitated for PR ever since Ramsay MacDonald 
kicked the ladder down in the Liberals' faces in 
1929. PR is Owen’s best hope for the pre- 
miership; he knows it, and no one will grudge 
him the attempt to get it. After that, the argu- 
ment begins to creak. It lakes a pretty deter- 
mined ignorance of history to locate the origin 
of Britain’s economic decline within the last 
thirty yeare. To look back to the blessed days of 
coalition (remember the essential decency of 
the Lloyd George Coalition and the economic 


dynamism of the National Government?) is to 
plunge head first into Wonderland. It is con- 
testable whether acts of government, let alone 
forms of government, determine economic 
outcomes. Faced with these problems, Owen 
calls in a non scqultur, remarking that “the fact 
that Italy in 1985 surpassed the UK in its stan- 
dard of living implies that the quality of Italian 
government is better than ours”. Another, in 
some ways more remarkable, example is the 
appeal to the case of Israel “with its too- pure 
system of proportional representation, [which] 
has had an enviable record of national unity 
when forced to defend the state”. Indeed it 
has, and if Britain were attacked by a coalition 
of displaced Cornish Cells, with logistical sup- 
port from western Brittany and County Cork, 
so no doubt should wc. 

But Owen does not have much time for diffi- 
cult economic argument or logical niceties, for 
he has to get on with the politics. Much of the 
book is taken up with a mass of detail churned 
out of the SDP research machine. Some of it is 
very, very old: technical education, first raised 
by Prince Albert, is still on the agenda, as is 
industrial co-partnership, a union-busting ploy 
first thought up in the 1880s. Some of it is the 
detailed policy of yesterday afternoon: twenty- 
four-hour caretakers for high-rise blocks, “fac- 
tor analysis" for public sqptoT pay calculations, 
more nurses in National Health Service admi- 
nistration. There is an open-handed generosity 
to the universities that reflects the SDP’s large 
following among academics. There is a distinct 
affection for "the market” os n tool of manage- 
ment, but no attempt to define the famous 
“social market” theory whose nature remains 
quite opaque. It is a lucky dip of proposals, 
each apparently written by an “expert" press- 
ure group more used to communicating with its 
own kind than with the general public, and not 
very good at relating its work to a commoa set 
of values or beliefs about the causes of change. 
This is a book like Winston Churchill's pud- 
ding: it has no ideology, and it bas no theme. 
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New From Chicago 

University of Chicago Readings in Western Civilization 
JOHN Wi BOYER & JULIUS KIRSHNER, GENERAL EDITORS 
The University of Chicago Readings In Western Civilization is a new series which: makes 
available to students and teachers a unique selection of primary documents- many never 
before anthologized, many In new translations or reedfted for an undergraduate audience. 
These readings were prepared by an outstanding group of scholar? for the highly praised 

Western civilization sequence at the Unlyqrslty of Chicago. , 

; Volume 3: The Church in the goman Empire 

- EDITEb BY i^RL if, MORRISON : . . \i ./•' 

£16.95 Cloth 256pp Q- 2 26-0693^-9; • .£5.50 Paper • 0-226-^6939-7 

. Volume ^ Medieval Europe ‘ 

• . EDITED BY jUUUS KIRSHNER & KARL F. MORRISON 
-■ £25 50 Cloth 472pp 0-226-06942-7; ; £8.50 Paper 0-226-06943-5 
Volumes V, 2 , 5 and William H. McNeill's Handbook to the series will be published in July. 

Volumes 6-9 will be available fate/ in the year. 

; , . ■ Mythistoiry! and Other Essays 

: ' ' * WILLIAM Hi MGNEILL - . 

William H McNeill here reflects on the craft of history and his lifelong engagement with the 
discipline. In the process he deflates the notion that historians are purely objective, living 

outside and beyond the historical processes they record and analyse. 

f ... : £1 6.95 Clith :236pp 0-22G-561 35-6 

i,r 1 r . Hjstory, Truth, Liberty. . 
i • : v. • . .• ( Selected Writings of Raymond Aron 

. r ['i I:/ RAYMbNP ARON •' ' 

j ' Edited by Franclsz'ek Praiik; with h memoir by EdWard $hils! .• V - 

The esHtys collected in Hislory A Truth, Liberty display Ihe^hjlpsophical foimdailohofAron's 
intellectual and political Commitment. Ranging over, some thirty, years, the. essays are 
concerned With- the nature of history,: modern history and the role of wdr, Marxism, the 
sociology of modern, man, ai^ interrtatfondLpolitics. • 

S'v. ; M26-02800-3 ' 

;v v ' y)-^\7 r :- : y By 2 ititium : ',.’ - ; v.' " - 

'' Church; Sbciety and Civilization Sedp. Through Contemporary Eyes 

‘‘ .-'ijENp JOHN GEANKOPLOS ■ !'• 

’Ktfovhere else Can iqe find ? gold mine qf Byzantine soUrce texts In such systematic 

p^niallbK'lohnNVv Barker/ Hf?tcwy ^ ; : , 

^ uj .V o^22G-2B4j6i-i ■ : . I0517J 
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JEFFREY JOWELL and DAWN OLIVER (Editors) 
The Changing Constitution 
377pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25 
(paperback , £12. 95) . 

0198761767 


It used to be the custom for lawyers and politi- 
cians in thiscountry to congratulate themselves 
on the fact that the British political system 
lacked a written constitution and a formally 
entrenched declaration of fundamental rights 
along the lines of those found in most other 
countries. Paper rights by themselves, it was 
said, were no hedge against repression, and 
what Burke called the "entailed liberties of 
Englishmen" were said to be more serviceable 
against tyranny than the “abstract" and "alien” 
doctrine of the rights of man. As the father of 
English constitutional law, A. V. Dicey, put it, 
though our Habeas Corpus Acts "declare no 
principle and define no rights, they are for 
practical purposes worth a hundred constitu- ' 
tional articles guaranteeing individual liberty”. 

The essays in The Changing Constitution 
have been written one hundred years after the 
publication of Dicey’s The Law of the Constitu- 
tion, and their effect is to shake our confidence 
in Chat traditional view. Fn "The Constitution: 
Decline and renewal”, Anthony Lester shows 
that Englishmen are being driven increasingly 
to seek European remedies for the protection 
of their native rights, as the apparatus of 
English law proves incapable of checking such 
abuses as the maltreatment of detainees in 
Northern Ireland, the deprivation of the right 
of British Asians to enter their only country of 


citizenship, the wrongful confinement of 
patients in mental hospitals, the restriction of 
prisoners' rights to communicate with their 
lawyers, judicial interference with freedom of 
expression, and so on. Lester points out the 
irony in our now regarding as “foreign”, princi- 
ples that were first formulated by English poli- 
tical philosophers long before they found ex- 
pression in the constitutions of the American 
and European republics. And he warns of the 
dangers involved in our failure to reform our 
own constitutional arrangements: the protec- 
tion of rights already evokes as a matter of 
course the "xenophobia” of a people still suspi- 
cious of the European connection and the “re- 
sentment of legislators jealous of the dilution 
of their pretended sovereignty”. 

Parliamentary sovereignty and the prospect 
of the entrenchment of a Bill of Rights is a 
major theme in this collection. It is easy to see 
how Parliament might give a Bill of Rights 
paramount force over the exercise of executive 
power, but could it limit its own competence in 
the same way? A. W. Bradley suggests that this 
is in large part a matter of how the courts would 
respond to any subsequent legislation that was 
incompatible with the Bill of Rights: "the 
sovereignty of Parliament describes in formal 
terms the relationship which exists between the 
legislature and the courts". I wonder if this 
isn’t too legalistic a definition. Parliamentary 
sovereignty is a doctrine as much about the 
behaviour of officials as about the behaviour of 
judges, and officials usually respond directly to 
legislation and only exceptionally to the direc- 
tion of the courts. If, at some future time, it 
became apparent that, in cases of conflict, offi- 
cials were administering, say, European Com- 
munity law rather than local statutes, that 
would be a reason for doubting the survival of 


Questioning the judiciary 




Geoffrey Marshall 

LAURENCE H. TRIBE 
Constitutional Choices 
458pp. Harvard University Press. £27.25. 
0674165381 . 

In the course of the past two decades American 
constitutional law has been treated to prq : 
gressiwly larger injections of constitutional 
theory. In its transatlantic sense that ' term 
means a concern, preoccupation or obsession - 
with the rationale and -techniques of the: judi- 
cial process and particularly the, review of 
federal and state legislation. Hoyr (it is asked) 
car( the judicial role in themoulding of national 
policy be justified In a democratic, republic? 
How. BTC thie general. pUTposes and Values in- 
corporated in the ■ Constitution to be dis- 
.. Covered? Should the courts inquire into the.' 
views and intentions of the fbundiers' of the. . 
-■ Constitution? Should they Scrutinize the text . ' 

itself? Should they bring to bear on it their, own 
I moral ; intuitions ? or s hoiild . ! th,ey defer 
I Wherever possible to the substantive policy 
, judgmeMs of eIeotcd legiBlatiVfc i badles7 Arid 
• ; \ • ;■ . ' ] _y.v ■; ; ! •! 

n ‘ Laurence H. Tribe, pf the Har’vptfj Law 
;■ School, Is the author o( Wbat is porbups the 
h^st'khowr) treatise on AmeHcan pcmstitution- 
j (d law. Pending asecond edition, hfH&s pro- 
; yidc.4 in. (he essays in Constitutional, Choices a 
brisk commentary oh developments since 
.:1978j (There are; strikingly, 158pagesoffootr 
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1, Grime, Interpersonal arid. Sexual ;i - 
■ »•.[-. . Relations hipti,' k 
! ;."f v ■ byBrankoBokuo,* . i f i 

, Vita BooksPubUsfietj ■: ;; ■ 

• 26 Chelsea Squate s London 3W3] o'! 

- -England i. ■ ■■ 

:■ •' • • ' ISBN o 95 1 0525 Pti w- 
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parliamentary sovereignty whatever the courts 
were saying. One of the gaps in this collection 
is the lack of any detailed discussion of the role 
of judges in our system, but clearly it would be 
wrong to treat the courts as an entirely inde- 
pendent variable in the constitutional equa- 
tion. I think Bradley is closer to the mark when 
he writes later in his essay that the judicial 
attitude towards European law and the possi- 
bility of a local Bill of Rights “might develop in 
response to legislative initiative and might be 
affected by a wide range of as yet unknown 
political developments”. It would have been 
nice, though, to have an essay speculating ab- 
out what these developments might be. 

Judicial control is only one way of restrain- 
ing the executive. Jeffrey Jowell points out that 
judges are usually anxious not to be seen in- 
terfering with the substance of ministerial deci- 
sions: on substantive matters, the executive is 
said to be accountable primarily to Parliament, 
not the courts. But this is not always a responsi- 
bility that Parliament can or should embrace. 
Though the organs of Parliamentary accounta- 
bility have improved in recent years, there are 
many aspects of executive power which are 
difficult for outsiders to scrutinize effectively. 
Terence Daintith argues that the executive 
works through the deployment of economic 
incentives as well as through the Imposition of 
law and regulation, and the former power is 
much less visible from a parliamentary point of 
view. Moreover, as several of the essays 
emphasize, the executive should not be seen as 
a monolith. The control of local authorities by 
Parliament raises serious issues of autonomy, 
the control of public corporations raises issues 
of managerial efficiency, and the control of the 
police issues of political neutrality; and all of 
these are different from control of the aloof 


notea and references, solidly underpinning 265 
pages of text.) 

He kicks off onadistinctly sceptical note about 
the relevance of general guides to action. In 
“The Futile Search for Legitimacy” Jie has in 
mind not, I think, the general justification of 
the judicial branch's role in the United States 
polity butthe legitimation of particular judicial 
.decisions by reference to general theories or 
guidelines,. The customary propounding of 
normative criteria, he atgues, is fruitless, be- 
cause “(hose who struggle to ground anything 
so Complex as judicial review in any such more 
deeply securc foundation” are "destined to 
’ leave us and theniselves unsatisfied - caught in 
.an infinite regress". If we look to the intentions 
of the framers, we may. then have to ask, for 
example, why their intentions should matter, 
.Each answer, feeds to deeper questions. But 
thli seeing unconvincing. Any justificatory 
' move ipay iiideed provide a regress to more 

■ general levels' 1 of argument, but, the regress 
\ need not be infinite and those. who have, com- 

mehded deference, Say, to evidence of historic* 

■ ■al intention dr to alleged general purposes pf 

the constitutional framework, have usually 
,been happy to supply more general reasoning : 
in support of their suggestions. . ; .i 

Tn addition jj howeyer, Tribe suggests that 
; leaning on alleged or external criteria .is in 
some way an attempt to avpld persohai reSpon- 
- sibjllty far the itipkibg of constitutional choices . 
, , or an attempt tq .disguise the indeterininacypr: 

subjectivity ofmany /of thcCon-- 
• • atltution’s crudal terms. Of course no ; one 
! wtipld ttish & jay that priy given Criterion 6f 

i j- 


be guided in its role by the supposition that the 
Constitution is in principle concerned only 
with establishing processes and fair procedural 
channels that will facilitate the making of sub- 
stantive political choices by the non-judicial 
branches of government. On the contrary, he 
Brgues, the Constitution displays a clear com- 
mitment to substantive values, among which 
are religious liberty, private property, just 
compensation and anti-slavery. Even the most 
obviously procedural concerts of the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments, such as the securing 
of fair treatment for criminal defendants, mnW 
no sense except as means to a substantive end 
of preventing the government from treating 
individuals as objects, and thus looking in 
general to substantive right protection. These 
- considerations, if valid, obviously imply diffe- 
rent nonnative criteria . for constitutional 
choice from those that would follow from the 
acceptance of Ely’s procedural analysis of con- 
stitutional norms. So it seems important to 
avoid the wrong general normative criteria be- 
fore flexing one's Constitutional choosing mug- • 
cleg , and pitching into one's content-laden 
. fchoices. 

• These essays range dyer a number of issues 
affecting- the federal system -and the federal 
Separation of powers: racial and sexual equal- 
i Property and the Fourteenth Amendment 
State*action requiremerlL In the field of the ’ 
; separafiod’: of powers, two major issues > ofre- 
years, have concerned the extent of Con 
greisional pOwer. One is the aiqbit of the impli- 
i. • cit llrtutation on : Cbngress's apparently, unli- . 
hilled i»Wer to res trlct the appellate juriWlc-; 


monarchical establishment in Whitehall 

Even the apparatus of centrSl govern™ 
does not act as a unit. In one of the best eZ 
in the coUection, Michael Elliot points o2 

way in which the Treasury checks and restraS 

the activities of other departments, renuZ 
that "to suggest to any inhabitant of mS 
that public-expenditure decisions were w 
subject to constant scrutiny would, rinMlv 
provoke a hollow laugh". There is an if 
tant general point here. We must not am 
that the traditional categories of constitutional 
law are the best ones for understanding the 
workings of our political system. The use of 
terms like “executive" can too easily obson 
the fact that the agencies of the state are cap. 
abie of being used as instruments of pubfc 
accountability as well as instruments ofpoliti^ 
al power. 

The lack of a written constitution in the 
United Kingdom has at least one advantage 
it means that we are not pinned down to any 
ancient or pre-established theory about witath 
fundamental and what is not In our poljfa] 
system. Most people would agree that lmu 
like parliamentary sovereignty and ministerial 
responsibility count as “constitutional"; butt 
volume like this is able to focus on topics lit 
the organization of political parties, the nu> 
agement of the nationalized industries, the 
power of select committees and the issue of 
proportional representation, and show tlul 
these also raise fundamental questions abort 
the way in which Britain is governed. The &- 
tinction between constitutional law, on theooe 
hand, and the theory and science of politics,* 
the other, has always been an artificial one. Ilis 
a pleasant surprise to read through a volume 
whose editors are so obviously committed to 
dosing that gap. 


example, by making federal damage actios 
available to whites only - or Institute cen- 
sorship by manipulating jurisdiction to gnot 
Injunctions. 

A second major question concerning the 
separation of powers is the Jong struggle over 
the power of legislative veto of presidential and 
executive action broadly condemned In 1983 
by the Supreme Court in I.N.S, v Ctefti. 
Tribe is rightly caustic abou( the Qrart's to*, 
validation of an entire class of statutes ontw ■ ' 
basis of an atypical example, and even suggests, 
that the derision might represent a coaanv- 
tlve leaning against the legislative madunpj 
emerging since the 1930s , of the modem aw* 
nistratiye state. Perhaps an alternative^ 
planation is that the Court bad used up 
of understanding for administrative 
in Dairies and Moore v Regan (the Xra»P 
claims case), In which the Court upheld * , 
President’s entitlement under Congresto* . 
authority to suspend the contractual claims* ■. 
American citizens and to ufee their pTOp^. 

■ . rights as diplomatic bargaining count*** 
against Ayatollah Khomeini. . f: 

All of this reinforces the view that the JW 
line between structural or procedural 
tipns and the protection by the cojirts 
stan dye. rights is an inept basis for BcneOTj'. . 
tibri about the. role qf judicial review^ 

• United States. j That; In a way. is pae rijg 
implicit fhdmes of these essays. Thera ' 
that la explicitly on substantive \ 

ticular, on the Courtis recent ! Ipveiinon » ... 

cdveiy of a jumble of . new categories .« • ■ 

: speech and action for professional adyetigr • 
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Out-rationalizing the rationalists 


Murra y MacBeath 

DOUGLAS R.HOFSTADTER 

Mriamagical Themas: Questing for the essence 

of mind and pattern 

852 pp. Viking. £18.95. 


The title of Douglas R. Hofetadter's new book 
fa too cryptic to give one a clue as to the con- 
tents. In feet, it is an anagram of "Mathemat- 
ical Games", the name of a column Martin 
Gardner contributed to Scientific American for 
many years; and Hofetadter's book is a collec- 
tion of the twenty-six columns that he wrote as 
Gardner’s successor, together with seven other 
pieces and postscripts to all thirty-three. But if 
die title is uninformative, no alternative could 
readily have conveyed to the innocent browser 
an idea of what to expect inside: articles on 
self-referential sentences (such as “This is a 
self-referential sentence”), sexist language, 
Chopin, tessellation, typefaces, Rubik's Cube, 
the programming language “Lisp", quantum 
mechanics, artificial intelligence, the genetic 
code and the arms race. 

Intriguing connections are drawn between 
these disparate topics: the themes of pattern 
and analogy, of perception and creativity, con- 
stantly recur. Some of the pieces are less well 
integrated than others: among them a woefully 
superficial piece on literary nonsense, in which 
(he demands of meeting a monthly deadline 
perhaps make themselves apparent, and the 
Chopin article, which is a reminder of how 
difficult it Is to be metamagical about music. 
Bat (he successes greatly outweigh the failures, 
and the skill with which Hofetadter communi- 
cates the Information needed to understand 
the more technical topics is remarkable, while 
Ids enthusiasm for everything he writes about 
should Infect any reader who is not put off by 
the constant autobiographical slant, or by the 
puns and the schoolboy expletives - “good 
griefl”, “whew!", “groan!", “super-ughl”. 


Metamagical Themas is not a sequel to Hof- 
stadter’s brilliant first book, C6del, Escher, 
Bach, but it does share many of the same cen- 
tral concerns; in particular, the view that if 
“genuine artificial intelligence" is to be 
created, it will have to be from the bottom up: 

cognition - that rational-seeming level of our minds- 
[is] a consequence of much deeper processes of 
myriads of Interacting subcogoitive structures. The 
rational has had entirely too much made of it in Al 
research; it Is time for some of the irrational and 
subcogoitive to be recognized for its pivotal role. 

Hofetadter is opposed to a rationalist con- 
ception of intelligence: he thinks the mind to 
be less like a domino chain than “a bathtub full 
of spring-loaded mousetraps holding ping- 
pong balls”, an analogy that rationalists are 
likely to feel is mimical to an adequate account 
of rationality itself. Now Hofetadter is, in feet, 
no enemy of rationality, as is clear from the 
article in which he celebrates the debunking 
activities of Skeptical Inquirer. But it is also 
clear that he would not go along with the view 
that human beings are essentially rational: that 
same article cites some evidence of remarkable 
credulity among undergraduate students. 

Even more Interesting is an experiment that 
Hofetadter himself conducted. He announced 
in the pages of Scientific American a lottery in 
which the first and only prize was a number of 
dollars equal to one million divided by the 
number of entries. One could enter as many 
times as one liked, simply by writing the num- 
ber of one's entries on a single postcard. 
Hofetadter's money was safe: scores of en- 
trants used their ingenuity to come up with vast 
numbers, thereby making the prize worthless 
for themselves or for anyone else. About half 
of the 2,000 entrants sent in only one entry, 
which is a good deal more sensible, in part 
because it implies a recognition by such people 
that their opponents are in the same boat as 
themselves. But that recognition, Hofetadter- 
argues, could have been made more of: there 
was a way in which all potential entrants could 
have acted which would probably have secured 


for one of them the full million dollars. 

Hofetadter claims for his argument an im- 
portance which goes far beyond game theory, 
for he suggests that the same kind of recogni- 
tion could bring an end to the nuclear arms 
race. The recognition that any reason that I % 
have to adopt a particular strategy is also a 
reason for you to adopt the same strategy, 
should provide both me and you independently 
with powerful reasons for disarming, since that 
is the strategy which, if we both pursue it, 
leaves us both best off. 

Hofetadter is now out-rationalizing the 
rationalists. He is advocating that, instead of 
being merely rational and saying "I don't know 
whal you're going to do, so I'm best off if I play 
it tough” , we should be superrational and say 
"You’re a rational being like me, so you’ll do 
what I do; and on that assumption. I’m best off 
if I am accommodating." The proposition 
“You'll do what I do" turned out to be false in 
the case of the lottery, as. Indeed, Hofstadter 
knew it would ; so it is highly questionable whal 
merit there is in an argument which employs 
that proposition as a premiss. None the less, in 
the case of the arms race, it may well be that the 
position Is more symmetrical. If not, what we 
have to fall back on is the terrible, though 
arguably rational, argument “If you do some- 
thing objectionable. I'll do something very 
irrational." 

A vigorous engagement with moral issues is 
what those who have read G&del, Escher, Bach 
will find most strikingly new in Metamagical 
Themas. Another example is a chapter which 
invites us to assume that the word “racism” is 
an “awkward neologism, constructed by ana- 
logy with the well-established term ‘sexism’ ”. 
What follows is written as a splenetic attack on 
the black libbers or negrists, who object, for 
example , to the phrase “All whites are created 
equal". One of the most telling passages is this 
defence of the practice of the white in the 
street: 

there is b tradition in our society of calling unem- 
ployed blacks “Niss" and employed blacks "Nre." 






Lord Kelvin's tide predictor (1873), the first 
automatic ana log calculator; reproduced from Stan 
Augarien's Bit by Bit: An lllustratedhistoryof 
computers (324pp, with over 100 colour and over 200 
black-and-white illustrations. Allen and Unwin. 
Paperback, C9.9S. 0040010074). 

Most blacks -in fact, the vast majority- prefer U that 
way. , . .Unemployed blacks want prospective em- 
ploye rs to know they arc avail able , without having to 
ask embarrassing questions. Likewise, employed 
blacks are proud of having found a job, and wish to 
let the world know they are employed. 

Most of the illustrations arc an asset to the 
book, and it is a pity that more care was not 
taken with the printing of them end with the 
accuracy of the captions. However, there are 
some drawings which detract from the force of 
the verbal images In the text, the images which 
it Is Hofetadter’s gift to be able to dream up as a 
way of making accessible complex theoretical 
ideas. Some misfire, like the “slippery slope, 
along which connotations slosh back and 
forth”; but others will make a lasting contribu- 
tion to every reader's stock of ping-pong balls. 


The Catholicity of the 
Church 

S. J. Avery Dulles 

Nearly ell Christians profess allegiance to the holy catholic 
church, but the meaning of the term 'catholic' is disputed. 

This book traces the various meanings of the word aB 
historically used and probes the various aspects of catholicity, 
beginning with its divine source in Christ as ‘the ftist-borp al 
all creation', and including a discussion of whether any 
Christian church can plausibly claim to be catholic today. 

019 826878 0, Clarendon PresB 

The Catholic Faith 

ftoderickfitrange. : 

A presentation of the essential Roman Catholic belief, 
written particularly for Roman Catholic students uncertain 


whathas happened since Vatican n. It will also be of interest 
to Christians of other denominations. .. !, 

019 828686 6 . £12.50 = 

- 019283051 1, Oxford Paperbacks £3-05 

Founders of Faith 

Jesija, file Buddhst; Muhemmed, and Confucius . 

Hnidpkrta Carpenter, Michael Carrithers, 
Wcnael pook, and Raymond Dawson 

■ “ttoched tii these Toiir great religious leaders? Why has each 


thidk today, whether they call themselves ’religious’ In the 
wnpw.eenaa or apt? these are the main themes of this book; 


The Donatist Church 

A Movement of Protest In Roman North Africa 

W.H.C. Frond 

Professor Freud discusses the history of Donatism from its . . 
forerunners hi.Tertuliiari and Cyprian to its decline in the 
years after tire struggle with Augustine. First published in , 
1982, the book is nbw reissued for the second time (it has - 
been unavailable since 1978), with a n ert preface and an 
extended bibliography. ' : - 

019 828408 ft Clarendon Press 

The Theology of Huldrych 
Zwingli 

Revd. Dr. W. P.Stephens 

The first comprehensive study In English 61 the theology trf/ 
the Swiss religious reformer, Huldrych Zwlngll {14 84-1 wiK 
Drawing on the whole range of ZwlngU’s writings, the book 

• presents his theology as devatoplng in controversy with 

' catholics, radicals, and Lutherans, and argues far continuity • 

•• between the eariyahd the fetor Zwingli. •. " 

. q 19 828677 A, Clarendon Press r , £27.50 ' 

Nebuchadrezzar and J 
Babylon - 

DJ.WlBeman 

• This new examination of ttie jelgn if Nebuchadrezzar D of . . . 

SSSSSSSi 1 

Jerusalem: : . . J ' . 

0 1 97260403. OliP/BriUshAcademy ‘.j : “7.00 ; 

s^midil^res<m&bli^l Ardtae(^ (t993f , . 


Religious titles from 



Beyond Theism 

A.Grammar of God-Language , 

Theodora W. Jen&infls : 

Opens up Biffniflcant iiew apjHoachos to one of the mgqt important problems confrontind 
tbeOlogy and tbe phUbMphy of religion; i.e. tha problem df 'god-language'. What does it 
mean when we talk about 'flod’7 Does this term actually reler io anything in oiu experience? 
ThB autlycr'atlflimpia to unravel the difficulties surrounding dtefce questions, which have 
been intensified by tba twentfaih-oentury philosophical preoccupation with language 
analysis. . 

0196036131; OUPtiSA ' . . ' S* 8 -® 0 

God and His People 

' Cavenani and Theology in tne Old Testament s 

^bd W.^lcholson 

>nepdeavoijr to sho w toat. wMe^ r foporrinl ^ g^tu^ ■ 


’ R^tere setiBa untier die general edtiofttitp of Keith Thomas. 

... - V i- • . .;£i4.95 

Judaism 


; ^religion about wph there ere many, ■ . , r • • 

•f^folK^ptiphs partly becausgof Us. very familiarity, partly,/ 
,’^^WjQtraftaln Bte^otypesderived ftqraChtiHtiap f . ; ; 

: of bn earlier atfe- This feook etato to , 

J .:'^^^MdeulIflhtjby^eeebtirtg Judaiam fi.can, the 


The Orthodox Church in the 
Byzantine Empire 


: the faiih of Israel ; :i : • ; , • ‘i . ■ 

! O'lfii 826686 ?i Cterendoo Prase ' • :• \ \ £22 60 

Journal of Theological Studies 

'• Widely read by ttudeiita and teachers of theology arid by those wftq are interested In biblical : 
. oM ihflofaoicai mobluhs. Ifechtt we drimaliy consists of three parts: original attttes o! • 




r ^wjsb rt aSere | y • ' J' . ' riu^typi^taity. r^iofue;^ v ^ , . ,_•? • 


23f H5 Bob«^1ptlpt» Cyofcuii^ ff? 1 1 t^OQlN'Amriical. £44.00 (Elsawhete) 

^ For ktiietdBt^ of Ozfbiti xeiigirim ritl^r write U: Jennifer Ciatnli. Academtfi Publicity.- 
Qup ^tofl'0wt<Oz^d6XZ8DP. pelafla o| Oxford Jounials oari be obtained rrom the ' 
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Mass sacrifice 


F. L. Carsten 

ALLAN MERSON 

Communist Resistance In Nazi Germany 
372pp. Lawrence and Wishart. £15. 
0853156018 


It is well known that the German Communists 
contributed by far the largest contingent to the 
active opposition in Nazi Germany and that 
they suffered fearful casualties. Of about 
300,000 party members in 1932, it is estimated 
that about half were arrested and some 25,000 
paid with their lives. It was, as one of their 
leaders said in 1935, “mass heroism”. Perhaps 
it is even more remarkable that a large number 
of the Communists who were active during the 
war years had already been arrested and then 
released from concentration camps: they knew 
exactly what was in store for them and never- 
theless risked everything. 

Allan Merson’s aim, he says, is “to sum up in 
simple terms what is known at present about 
Communist Resistance” and “to indicate some 
of the more important questions arising”. In- 
deed, thanks to detailed research in East as 
well as West Germany, a great deal has be- 
come known in recent years, mainly from 
police and legal records, and Merson’s book is 
solidly based on these works and on the many 
documents and memoirs published, above all 
in East Germany. As the writings of Detlev 
Peukert, Horst Duhnke and Tim Mason show, 
Western historians, too, recognize the heroism 
and the sacrifices of the German Communists 
during the twelve years of the dictatorship. 

Hie colossal scale of the sacrifices was partly 
due to the tactics and methods of the German 


Communist Party (KPD). During the early 
years of the Third Reich the party continued to 
call for “mass actions" and refused to change 
its tactics. Slogans were painted on walls, red 
flags hoisted on factory chimneys, newspapers 
printed and sold, party membership cards duly 
stamped for contributions; even party archives 
were kept in true bureaucratic style, with car- 
bon copies of letters kept in suitcases. Not even 
the slogans were changed. In March 1934 the 
party organ, Rote Fahne, still proclaimed: 
“Long live the general strike! Long live the 
armed uprisingl" The mass actions called for 
by the leaders were, as Merson admits, “suici- 
dally costly”, and after a few years they had to 
be given up, simply because the cadres to carry 
them out no longer existed. 

In later years the Communists. like the 
Social Democrats, worked through frontier 
posts from countries bordering on Germany 
and through instructors sent in from outside for 
short periods. What had been party cells be- 
came often isolated, small groups of former 
party members and their friends. Yet several 
times the KPD tried to re-establish inside Ger- 
many a “Central Operative Leadership", with 
contacts in many parts of the country, and to 
maintain links with it through couriers or - 
during the war - through parachutists; 
methods which were still suicidal in the condi- 
tions of Nazi Germany. In addition, the 
Gestapo closely observed leading Communists 
released from concentration camps and, in 
several vital cases, infiltrated its agents into 
Communist networks. 

These events are recounted in detail, as are 
the changes and twists of the official party line. 
Merson sees “no reason to cast doubt" on the 
enormous figures of underground Leaflets and 


papers claimed by the party as published in 
1933-4, not even on the alleged print run of 
Rote Fahne of 300,000 copies: considerably 
more than it had been in its legal days. The 
Russian purges are mentioned because they 
made the Social Democratic leadership “more 
suspicious of the Communists”; and the same 
applied to the “conflicts in Spain between 
Trotskyists or anarchists on the one hand and 
Communists on the other”. In fact, socialist 
volunteers for the International Brigades were 
murdered in Spain because their views differed 
from the Communists’; and very ordinary Ger- 
man Social Democrats - not just the leaders - 
refused any co-operation with the Communists 
when this became known. Even Ulbricht, the 
KPD leader, was reduced to silence when con- 
fronted with their names in a discussion and 
promised an official inquiry (which never took 
place). Merson also omits to mention that hun- 
dreds of exiled German Communists fell victim 
to the Russian purges. Equally apologetic is his 
discussion of the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939. 
Indeed, one footnote refers “to the alleged 


handing over of German Communists k*. 
NKVD to the Gestapo in 
lies): a fact well attested by the meE 
several survivors (not just one as dJJJ 

While all this sounds merely naive and m, 
credulous, Merson also claims at the JZ 
“the Western Powers divided Gema5**2 
thus “forced the authorities of the Soviet aw 
... to take steps which led to an acceta 
movement towards socialism”. In hisorirfo, 
the enforced unification of the Comm** 
Social Democratic parties in the Soviet aw 
was “achieved so quickly and successfully- v. 
cause of the shared experiences of many m* 
bers in the underground struggle. The now 
pressure exercised by the Soviet military » 
thorities is not mentioned. 

It seems a great pity that a book which |« 
such an important story to tell and which cow 
tains so much inferesting material i$ mamdh 
a strong bias and by the omission of unpieassat 
facts. The countless victims of the Nadicna 
deserve better. 


Pernicious pieties 


A question of planning 
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Ian Kershaw 1 

SIMON TAYLOR 

Prelude to Genocide: Nazi ideology and the 
struggle for power 
226pp. Duckworth. £19.50. 

0715618725 

Whatever the' differences in emphasis and in- 
terpretation of the genesis of the Final Solu- 
tion, few historians now accept that the Nazis 
were opera! ingbn the basis of any gtand design 


is the main argument especially novel. 

Taylor sees the Nazi Weltanschauung as a 
dualism: a “positive myth” of a utopian racial 
“people's community" and, its absolute anti- 
thesis, a “negative myth” of Jewishness as the 
resort of all evil, a myth which functioned in 
cementing the “political alliance of social fac- 
tions and classes whose objective interests con- 
tradicted one another”! In the Third Reich 
itself, he argues, antisemitism was indispens- 
able in maintaining the allegiance of iMittel- 
stand whose objective interests had been be- . 
. trayed by the Nazi stafe.ButNazl antisemitism : 


Peter Hebblethwaite 

ROBERT P. ERICKSEN 
Theologians under Hitler 
245pp. Yale University Press. £18. 

0300029268 

This book asks how three distinguished Ger- 
man theologians could riot only support the 
Nazi Party but come to believe that Hitler 
embodied the renewal of the Christian spirit in 
the twentieth centuTy. Robert P. Ericksen's 
trio of Theologians under Hitler, however, 
were not all saying exactly the same thing. 

As the editor of an immense and invaluable 
Wdrterbuch of the New Testament, Gerhard 
Kittel is a household name In biblical studies. 
His father had been an authority on the Old 
Testament; the younger Kittel specialized in 
Judaism in the New Testament - a fateful 
choice. It equipped him to outline, in 1933, the 
possible solutions to “the Jewish problem”: (1) 
extermination: out, as impractical; (2) Zion- 
ism: out, because of Arab hostility and Jewish 
disdain for hard manual work; (3) assimilation: 
out, because it corrupts the purity of the 
German Volk arid leads to decadence. There 


or plan for extermination. Recent research, was more than a manipulative tool: it was also remained the “solution” of treating Jews as 
such as th at by Christopher Browning on Jew- fervent belief, and the manipulation and belief “guest-workers” , which meant of course that 

ish policy jn Poland between 1939 and 1941, fod off each other. And since Nazi thinking they would have to be excluded from the pro- 

haa emphasized tKe confusion and lack of , offered a solution to the crisis only by the total . fessions. This, Kittel agreed, would involve 

clarity in Nazi aims even in the critical period eradication of its alleged cause - the Jew - it some hardship, since the earlier German tradi- 

immediately preceding the lurch into geno- was Innately genocidaL . tion had misguidedly favoured “assimilation”, 

clde. It is striking, therefore, to be told in After this largely unobjectionable evalua- . Kittel never shoved anyone Into a gas oven 
Simon Taylor’s Prelude to. Genocide: Nasi ■/. t?on of the character of Nazi antisemitic ideo- Yet his nermcloiis doctrine* rimvlried m. 

ideology arid the struggle for, power that the fogy there is a sudden jump in the argument to 

genCxade oftheiews Was“C»ns(dolusly planned toe. ; conclusion that' the genocide Was con- 

; by the Nazi leadership riven before thri seizure - sciously planned before the seizure of power, a 

Af nhsiiar! 1 and tkaf u<uul r+laltn ' ellenor41ir t«,i J n ' Uma .iL ^ 


ideology arid' the struggle for, power that the 
genocide of the } ews was “tansdaiusly planned 


- , of power!’, and that “there is Evidence to prove 
that as early as J927 the Nazi leadership Ip- . 

. tended to carry out a systematic arinlhdatiqn of 
the Jews mice they bad attained power”. No- . 

' thing which precedes this bold claim , advanced 1 
Mn the very last pages, qui te prepares the reader : 
'••for iti ''V'"- 


claim allegedly prayed by a broadsheet the 
hfazispy t out ih 1927 stating that once power 
was in their hands they would “carry out a 
thorough annihilation (Vemichtung) of this in- 
ternational racial parasite”! This, however 
; appalling the sentiment^ is no evidence of any 
consdoys plaii.'aiid had anything worth calling 
an fexterminqtion plan been long in existence 
the; lack of clarity! about the final aims erf Nazi 


“guest-workers”, which meant of course that 
they would have to be excluded from the pro- 
- fessions. This, Kittel agreed, would involve 
some hardship, since the earlier German tradi- 
tion had misguidedly favoured “assimilation”. 

- Kittel never shoved anyone into a gas oven. 
Yet his pernicious doctrines provided on excel- 
lent excuse for those who did . He claimed that 
his anti-semitism was “scientific” in contrast 
to the -crude, popular version found in Der 
StOrpier. Hfe first book was dedicated to the 
. rabbi who taught him Hebrew, 'and some 
orthodox Jews agreed with his apartheid pro- 
; posal. Furthermore, away to his right raved the 
Deutsche Christen, who .threw out the Old 
Testament arid proclaimed that Jesus “must 
. haye been” an Aryan. Thus Kittel satisfied 


T>ylorsetsx»ut, within the space, of little antotermto^tionplau been: long, in existence himselfthat hewas a “mode 
•more than 200 pages, to evaluate three inter- thelack of clarity about the final aims erf Nazi . rational centrist DOsitiori! • 

!: -related Issues: tfte, evolution of the Ideology of ■, rind-Jewish policy which edntinued to prevail ' - - : Paul Althaus serialized 
National Sorialism between 1919 arid 1933; the ; among its leading exponents, including Himm- - Was held to be “a nrirtfect sen 
impact upon this ideology of the sfriiggte tor ' tar and Elchmajin, down to 1941,w0uid be scholar", fcad ^Hreeted "the 
arid attainment of power; and the Oxtenf to " .! incompreherisible. jhcipgh DrTaylor’s&pbsi- 1933 as fl sift arid toiracie fo 
‘ which the extermination of the Jews was deter- . . tion of the role pfdnti^mitfsoiin Nwdideology hb defended the merits of 1 


From these influences and experiences Hind 
concocted a heady brew of irrationality caw , 
bined with folk-mysticism. He called vpoi 
Christians to recognize what was M nnr* ■ 
Hitler and to seize the unique and uaftjxu- 
able kairos. He declared: “The new will tedlii 
not artificially made by us; it is a /raft stem 
that has come over and grasped us . ...Of 
course, only a German can understand A* 
internally.” 

Ericksen refuses to moralize. Hesaylikt 
“on purely intellectual grounds, Hindi's poi- 
tical stance- cannot be rejected”. It is not » 
much that he is posthumously defending (tee 
theologians as challenging us to say wfeelha « 
would have found them out at the tine. Bj 
setting them in their historical context h 
seems to be saying, “Tout conipiendre, eta 
tout pardonner”. But the question remiss: 
how could these pious Christians so majtap 
Hitler and his movement arid ignpre Mw 
Kampf and Alfred Rosenberg? Erickstrt 
answer is sociological: ' 

Christianity had become confused withiutaipri- 
age of cultural factors that It was no longer 
uUhable on its own. Christianity was Gera**'* 
ture. Christianity was middj e-class mora!«y.(i» 
ianity was respect for authority. Chris tiaritywri 
law and order. Christianity represented « 
lished class in its opposition to turmoil DfflW* 

It was on this basis that so many Christians «*** , 
the Nazi movement for a religious renewal •••• . ' 

What makes Ericksen's analysis 
that for many British and American Gin*? ; 
today, Christianity is identified wfthprw 1 
such a package, even if no NHzi-styfo 1 
ment seriously beckons. ' ' 

I think one can probe a little deeper. T>* ■ 
three Lutheran theologians illustrate*®^ i 

tores of Gerrrian university theoloj# 
period. First, each indiVidua! thbota^as®- . 
university was responsible tor 
own “system”; there was no 
either of bishops or pope, with which W 
cross-check. He could thus gq.c^‘*P” 
anyone doticing. .Second, a 


r • 

V. 


• 1933. The short chapters cover a great deal of • analysis needed to be ^taken further to- relate ! tvradnv TJitoer*rSnrtSn1 ^ 

romplex mechahtanj wigdOTO^tto spwffand SSSSSS' 


IS new to be “a perfect gentletaan, friend and « w ben hesaid of a converted Jew thgt«^ 
Jj.te’i M ' greeted the turning-point of ’ “treat him as a Christian brother bot&M? •• 
33asftgift and mirsclefrom God”. In 19^7 German brother”. And itis a further 
> defend^ the iqerits of totalitarianism. In nonsense not to realize aU fJJT 

s eyes, chaos posed a greater danger than . - “brothers of Jesus”, Finally, and raoslfl^ 

ranny. Luther’s distinction between the two atingly a theologian who is conteiU ^ 
rigdoms, the spiritual and thek temporal, theories in his comfortable’stydy wi WW 

^ himium^tu^l of the! Staat. ' ; . !' ptexkd and pastoral 

Compared yyith sitqh tooderate^”, Emanuel : SfoOn to go wrong. J 

88 ^ e!ttl ^ rili f t w hp is proud of • • ; Kittel,! of TQbingen, waS lmpriw^^;^ 


for thp NSp AP,;: ancj the nature of INatdsm’a -K^tio^de could ultimately ^ attain- jHUrich aooea» i !:■ '»'g® ^? ng vv 

appeal to the Mitlelstdtjd.io the “betrayal Of - . .able ieali^. The booksto^ihort-^t precisely , it PaulTUlich a .ofTQbingen, waS ^ 

theteiitelsta n <r ; after 1,933; MX&poMeti W tftfcal pojhi'.qf the taterto^hlp^oV for fifteen- 

ritual as an “altorhpt (0 mystify the, growing ideology wd:pollcy r L- 50 ^ and died miserably 

crintradiefinn h«tw«nn Hnssft*”, Ro fiari (he . < . . ft, uilto. Af tkji Th -li- t •• r ht}onaliS- .firiangen, survived '.denhzifiiJfifi 


! ritual as an “attempt to mystify the, growing . Jdeolo, 
' contradiction between classes". By far (he ; fti the 
longest chapter ; simply comprises .translations [Petto . 1 
of fifty-four propaganda: posters end election . vpribl 


Ml 


.are few surprisesroranyone reasqnapiy ramu-isone ;pE, the 
iar with the literature on therise erf NaziSmi no'r ^ Avischwitz 



Erlangen, survived ' denazifi^jn^K 
; and lectured oh until his fa *9^ 
of iGStfing^n; wqs sawed 
blind, Was treated .lenientiy ^^J^P 

M/rUto until hlc flpfith iD 
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An odd couple 

John Clive 

yiVUN GREEN (Editor) 

Low In a Cool Climate: The letters of Mark 
Pattison and Meta Bradley 1879-1884 
269pp. Oxford University Press. £12.95. 

019820 0803 

The letters on which this remarkable book is 
bised provide a moving and fascinating record 
of the romantic friendship which flourished 
ms! over a century ago between the elderly 
Mark Pattison, formidable Oxford scholar and 
academic reformer, and a young woman forty 
years his junior who, lonely, awkward and un- 
attractive, craved intellectual guidance and 
human affection, and received both from the 
notoriously rebarbative Rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege. The two had met briefly in 1878, but the 
crucial meeting took place in the autumn of the 
following year, when, having encountered 
Meta Bradley at an Oxford party - her uncle 
was Master of University College, and one of 
his daughters, Meta's cousin, was married to a 
Fellow and future President of Trinity - Patti- 
un asked her to tea in his Lodgings at Lincoln. 
That was the real beginning of what turned out 
to be a close relationship between two difficult 
people, one in his mid-sixties, the other in her 
mid-twenties, each thirsting for sympathy and 
love. (One is initially put off by Vivian Green’s 
use of “Mark” and “Meta” in referring to the 
tm principal characters in his story. The con- . 
junction of names inevitably conjures up pros- 
pers of television romance. But, after con- 
sidering possible alternatives that might have 
been used, such as “The Rector" and “Miss 
Bradley" - shades of Brighton Pier - or the 
tepeated bse of both Christian and last names, 

: rae tends to respect Dr Green’s decision and, 
with some trepidation, to emulate it.) 

That they were difficult people was doubt- 
; due, In part, to their family backgrounds 
whkh, In both cases, could have been Included 
h a medical textbook on Victorian neuroses 
hdneed by Evangelical clergymen. Meta’s 
father, Charles Bradley, living in retirement in 
London with his second wife, had previously 
owned and taught at the school near Southgate 
1 ... figures in Augustus Hare’s Story of my 
Lift Hare recalls that among the punishments 
Bradley tried to impose on him for committing 
trivia] grammatical faults - he was then almost 
niasteen years old - was “wearing his coat 
faside out running with a tin kettle tied to his 
: ceafclall through the village”. Meta adored her 
j - J 0,,ler ' long-suffering and kind-hearted, who 
when jhe herself was thirteen. (By an odd 
[ Wor « Preen lists her In his dramatis personae 
[■ . daughter of her father’s second wife.) 

; never got over that loss; in particular since 

| father, so Green writes, “she seemed an 
i duckling whose wayward opinions had to 
; . j* countered". Understandably, she came to 
! . her father. But, as an unmarried daugh- 

■ to financially dependent pu him, she had no 
; . ftoja but tq live at home in Paddington. Lack- 
jjtyje independence her father repeatedly re- 
?“,! 0 ffah* her, she itmreasingjy occupied . 
i 7*5“ with good works. Her views were in- 
; unconventional for her household; sfie 
EjW!^ fktU? were she a politician, she 
. • uwla propose tq pul) down and rebuild work- 
woi houses,' alter; the marriage laws ' and 
°P» pobHc plates' bn Sunday. ' ' r \ 

nat streak of unconventionality was no 
purpart;: of her attraction for Mark who. . 

*“8 Jtariy in life fallen for some years under 
°f Cardinal : Newman andTractarian- 
the point ofconsideringgoingover 
had subsequently taken distinctly 
9h religious matters - he bad been 
l^uibutor to Essays and Reviews 7 arid had 
a ihncelin hip efforts to change 
ft® ^occupation with uqder- 

- S^^coUegel^ to! a place centred on' ; 

- fourriina. :■ v - ■ 
f“fhpr,.like K&la’a, was an Evange- 

:- ^^ e ) r ^ n 8u- Affar nervous breakdown 
r a mental Home, he became $0 

Tfactarian 

■ i 1 ^Ofet^WnicH his daughters, having ' 

faoui their brother, had fallen, , 
to his North Riding 
f f|Htoxvvell Wth. ^ill you, join the 
dlttid^roieHn or be content to r 


son s liberal as by his Romanizing views. The Victoria: 
grim goings-on at Hauxwell cast a shadow over fading bi 

Mark’s life; though, unlike his sisters, he did and quit 
not have to endure the perpetual presence of a intimate 
demented father . He pursued his own course at famous ! 

Oxford, first as an undergraduate at Oriel, and prol 
then as Fellow and, from- 1861, Rector of Lin- self-edui 
coin College, a position that required him to fort and: 
remain in Orders, but allowed him to marry. by the Ii 
Thus in 1861, at the age of forty-eight, he sensitive 
married Francis Strong, an exceptionally worried 
beautiful and highly intelligent woman twenty- Christiai 
seven years younger than he was. She had whatwa 
romanticized her future husband’s personality His spei 
as well as the attractions of Oxford academic very tryi 
society. After some years she became dlsillu- the Tesu! 
stoned with both; and, beginning in 1875, spent seems t< 

increasingly long periods in France, first on the human 

Riviera, then in Provence. There she devoted oneself | 
herself to the study of art history, a field in suppose 
which she eventually became an International see how 
authority, and began the friendship with the did.” T 
radical Liberal politician Charles Dilke that almost 
would, a decade later, lead to their marriage, genuine 
Mark was outraged by his wife’s frequent and “Yes, tl 
prolonged absences; and, even more, by a lei- infinites 
ter she wrote him from Nice in 1876 in which terventi 
she informed him that sexual relations could no A go< 

longer take place between them: “It is a phys- ford am 
leal aversion which always existed, though I out the 
strove hard to overcome it, and which is now develop 
wholly beyond control.” Oxford 

It is therefore not wholly surprising that half his 
when Mark, who, in any event, liked the com- lolned - 
pany of young women - Walter Pater once ob- and, at 

served that his favourite pastime was “romping his way 
with great gills among the gooseberry bushes” - to her £ 
encountered immediate trust and adoration in amajoi 
the person of Meta, he responded with eathusi- the ev< 
asm. For three years they met, either for walks issuing 
and meals in London, or in Oxford, where Meta re sume 

would come to stay at the Rector's Lodgings, now nr 
When they were apart, which was most of the Mark ( 
time, they wrote frequently to one another, referre 
It Is their correspondence, 450 letters in all, his ow 
ingeniously excerpted, summarized and glossed adopt : 
by Green, that forms the substance of Love ... . 
in a Cool Climate - which can truly be said 
to rival many a novel in depicting a rela- 
tionship which, with all its bizarre aspects, 
brought genuine happiness to two lonely and 
emotionally starved people. After meeting her 
(in 1880) at Grasmere, where Meta was staying 
with her sister Jessie, Mark wrote to her that 
“There is now no one from whom I get the 
special form of attachment which you have ^ 
found it in your heart to bestow upon me.” tg jj 

Meta’s reply was that “I felt so happy inerely in 
being with you that I didn’t care very much 
about anything else. I don’t think I’ve ever W9 
been so happy since I was a child." Before long ijmS 

the letters became more passsionate in tone, vflp 
with Meta writing to Mark - he was absent 
from the Lbdglngs for a night while she. was 
staying there - “I don’t suppose you will ever Vq .W 

understand the sort of feeling which I have for 
you, a unique mixture of what people feel for 
their God, their husband and their child.” A •. 
few weeks later, Mark addresses her as fol^- 
Lowsi “Dear love, I must haye you back again! .gfgp 
Seeing does not satisfy die. I must have my ■ 
arms tightly around that waist, with infinite ^im - 
possibilities of kissing." 

There is no way of knowing whether actual 
intimacy ever took place.iGreen, for cogent 
reasons, doubts whether it did.- But whet her it 
did or not, there.can be no possible doub^ / Va* 
about the passionate affection that bound the 
two together. There were intellectual as wej as 
emotional bonds; Meta wanted Mark to ‘Tm- ; 
prove” her. They read aloud to one another: - jgjff 
Dante, Ruskin, Oulda - and. needless to spy, -jg* 
The Prelude at Grasroefo- Beyond ; that they wEfe. 
were linked by thdf UiaWHty to rbeUby*: 
orthodbx Christianity 7 infaiscasetheptoduct 
bfi his troubled journey ffom Newtfwn to 
Essays and RevieWs, his extensive studies of. ' 
theology and h)story;Jn. hers thd r^itit ef feelr ;. 1 
ing and thinking for herself at a time conducive 
to such intellectual independence on the part 
of those temperamentally Inclined: to exercifo , 
it Meta linked her inability to believe ip a. gjgff 
• personal God wife the intensity of !®:| 


Victorian decades that they were a period of 
fading beliefs, of groping for new certainties; 
and quite another to find confirmation in this 
intimate correspondence between an old and 
famous scholar, biographer of one Casaubon 
and probable model for another, and a young, 
self-educated woman looking to him for com- 
fort and sympathy. The ethical problems raised 
by the Incarnatiop, troublesome for not a few 
sensitive spirits since the start of the century, 
worried both of them. Mela, granting “the 
Christian account of Christ”, could not see 
what was so wonderfully self-sacrificing about 
His spending thirty-three years “down here, 
very trying years no doubt, but then I look at 
the Tesult, which he knew all the time. Why, it 
seems to me that if one could even cure one 
human being’s anguish one would sacrifice 
oneself gladly to help them, and as Christ was 
supposed to see into everybody's heart I don’t 
see how he could have done a lot less than he 
did.” The thought is hardly new, the tone 
almost jarringly informal; but the feeling 
genuine and powerful. Mark agreed with her. 
“Yes, that is a very staggering thought, the 
infinitesimally small effect produced by the in- 
tervention of the Almighty 1,800 years ago.” 
A good deal of middle-class opinion, in Ox- 
ford and elsewhere, remained censorious ab- 
out the sort of relationship that seemed to be 
developing between the married Head of an 
Oxford college and n young woman less than 
half his age. Tongues wagged; letters were pur- 
loined - Francis Pattison saw some of them; 
and, at the end of 1882 Meta's father forbade 
his wayward daughter either to meet or to write 
to her friend. Mark himself increasingly Feared 
a major scandal, and became more cautious. In 
the event, Charles Bradley died soon after 
issuing his edict. So, in 1883, Mark and Meta 
resumed their correspondence, though they 
now met less frequently than before. And 
Mark (who in a rare moment of self-knowledge 
refereed to “a certain chilliness of manner” in 
his own nature) sometimes felt impelled to 
adopt a tone of irritated frankness in his letters. 


About her voluntary social work he remarked: 

“I should have thought all this sanitary occupa- 
tion could have been sufficient to have diverted 
your thoughts in a healthier channel.” And, 
shortly thereafter, about her appearance: “I 
was so sadly grieved to sec you look so thin, 
wan, and haggard on Thursday.” There were 
reasons for this. Her father had practically dis- 
inherited her, and she was mourning the recent 
death of her friend Grace Toynbee’s brother 
Arnold. So she replied, a little sharply: “You 
must know that I would do anything on earth to 
please you, but I can't make my face look 
young and fatl I may have been 'bright and 
vivacious' when you first knew me, but I never 
was ‘hearty’." Mark, for his part, did not be- 
come more tactful. Only a few weeks later, 
responding to Meta's report that someone had 
suggested she might try her hand at teaching: 

“I don’t think you would like teaching, and 
have great doubts if you could teach with 
effect.” 

Meta’s devotion could weather such wound- 
ing words. It could even weather Mrs Patti- 
son’s visits to Oxford, in the course of which 
meetings with Mnrk were necessarily rare. But 
ill-health was another matter. I n the autumn of 
1881 Mark had written of his awareness of 
death, “galloping towards me nil the while"; 
and the following January, complaining of a 
feverish cold, he added: “This in addition to 
gout, rheumatism, no teeth and inactive llverl 
Is life worth preserving?" But really serious 
illness did not strike until the end of 1883. 
Expecting imminent death, he told Meta that 
he did not wish to see her: “I have told you over 
and over again what 1 think of those dying 
Interviews and Leave takings. They nre odious 
ceremonial.” He did receive a visit from the 
octogenarian Cardinal Newman , who nobly in- 
sisted on coming from Birmingham to call on 
his mortally ill one-time disciple. The Rector 
suspected that Newman was possibly cher- 
ishing "the hope, however slight, that I might 
still be got over in my last moments”. The 
Cardinal made no such attempt, perhaps be- 
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cause during their talk of old times he saw that Par 
“he had not realised the enormous distance at “dr: 
which he had left behindhand the standpoint like 
of 1845". What a scene! The letters to Meta seei 
describing it should be read with his remin- him 
iscences of the Oxford Movement in his pov 
Memoirs - whose existence, by the way, we wifi 
owe to her. bJa( 

If the Newman visit brought back the very in l 
distant past in dr amalic form , there was a differ- whe 
ent kind of drama in Francis Patcison’s return unti 

to England, to nUTse her husband in his final Met 
illness. The dosing pages of Green’s book are 
abound with memorable vign ettes : Mark '$ last you 
encounter with Meta in London , where he and sola 

Francis had taken a house during a temporary H 
improvement in his health. Mrs Pattison in- ston 
sisted on accompanying her husband to Pad- Frai 
dington, only to espy “her” copy of Carlyle’s thcn 
Dante on the drawi ng-room table. The Rector’s nun , 
progress in a Bath chair round the Oxford flu < 

Lines of defence 


Parks, as described by Stephen Gwynn, 
“drawn. . . by a shambling menial, lying more 
like a corpse than any living thing I have ever 
seen. And yet there was a singular vitality be- 
hind that parchment covered face, something 
powerful and repellent. Beside him walked his 
wife, small, erect, and ultra Parisian,- all in 
black with a black parasol.” And then the end, 
-in Mark’s beloved Yorkshire, at Harrogate, 
where Francis nursed her dying husband with 
untiring devotion. She even offered to ask 
Meta to pay a visit. But he refused, saying, “you 
are n//-sufficing. You do not know how good 
you are to me. You are my comfort and con- 
solation, the only one I want.” 

He died in excruciating pain, of cancer of the 
stomach. On the day before his death, so 
Francis Pattison reported. 

the morphine passed off and then till the doctor came 
nunc and I stood for 4 hours witnessing the terrible 
flu of terror with shrieks which went through the 


house and trying to ease and calm. Let not my last 
days be like hist The moral misery is awful. 

That evening, his last, two sides of his complex 
personality showed themselves. After his wife 
read him Gray's “Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College”, with its grim lines about “the 
painful family of Death", he commented on 
the poem “with all his old aptness, pregnancy 
and refinement". After which he dictated a 
cruel farewell letter to his sister Eleanor. 

So ends a moving story, told in masterly 
fashion by Green who, as the present Rector of 
Lincoln College, and its historian, is of all 
possible authors the most qualified to tell it. 
“Our letters”, so Meta once wrote to Mark, 
“would be invaluable in 1983 as showing the 
life of this age." Indeed, there is much to be 
garnered from these pages by those in search of 
light on Victorian Oxford, the intellectual cur- 
rents of the time, and the habits and constraints 


David Nokes 

william McCarthy 

Hester Thrale Piozzl: Portrait of a literary 

woman 

306pp. Chapel Hill, NC: University of North 
Carolina Press; distributed in the UK by 
International Book Distributors. £28. 
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William McCarthy concludes this eloquent de- 
fence of Hester Tbrale Piozzi by describing her 
as "one of the most eminent women writers in 
England before Jane Austen” . Throughout the 
book he adopts the role of advocate, de- 
monstrating a fierce partiality for a woman 
whose literary career confronted not only the 
familar condescension incident to her sex; but 
.more crucially the hostility of those for whom 
she appeared as the ungrateful tr&ducer of her 
mentor, Johnson . Boswell set the tone for such 
criticism when be found himself "obliged to 
animadvert on the inaccuracies" of her Anec- 
dotes, accusing her of exaggeration, distortion 
and of a habit of representing Johnson , as 
"extremely deficient in affection, tenderness 
or even coition civility”. In bur own century, 
Walter Raleigh dismissed Ker as a “feather- 
brained" woman, whose "code of truth is not 
Severe". By the citation of such judgments as 
these, McCarthy, succeeds in representing her 
consistent victim of mtile disparagement 
arid neglect. ' .'■< ; 

He! is particularly effective in detailing the , 
trials of- her private life; At the age of twenty- 
two ; shp was obliged by family pressures to 
accept marriage 1 to the “blockhead”' brewer 
Henry Tlirale, a man so unromantic that “he' 
never! had thrown five minutes of his time 
away” in. private conversation With, his bride 
"even tilt after our Wedding day was done!" 
Thereafter,' married life . was ‘ fcn unbroken 
sequence 'of ; pregnancies, ' births and mis- 
carriages,. The "pleasures” of her marriage, 'she 
wrote mordaotly long afterwards, “consisted In 
holding my. head over a basbh six months In the 
year". This, a* McCarthy presents it, was. the 
domestic, frailty; behind the "brilliant stage 
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performance" of the fashionable salon at 
Streatham. 

Long accustomed to condescension, she be- 
came defensive about her own talents. In a 
rating system which she devised in Thraliana 
she gave the Bluestocking leader Elizabeth 
Montagu a score of 101, while estimating her 
own score at 76. Above all, both as a woman 
and a writer, she felt a compulsion to free 
herself from the overpowering influence of 
Johnson. Her mind, she wrote, was "swal- 
lowed up and lost" in his. Her famous letter of 
rebuke to him, after his attack on her "ignom- 
inious” marriage to Piozzi, has the same signifi- 
cance in her fife as Johnson's letter to Lord 
Chesterfield has in his. As a declaration of 
independence it is both spirited and dignified, 
claiming the right of a woman "of superior 
understanding” to exercise her own free 
choice. Yet it was only after Johnson’s death 
that she felt liberated to write. “While Johnson 
lived whatever 1 wrote would have been attri- 
buted to him &. I could not turn author.” Even 


then, as McCarthy shows, a certain sub 
conscious. desire to compete with her mentor 
seems tp have iafluenced her choice of sub- 
jects,, and her ventures into lexicography, his- 
tory and politics indicate a lingering strain of 
both personal and authorial rivalry. McCarthy 
rejects the sado-masochistic, "manacles and 
whips” image of their relationship; instead he 
offers a- largely convincing portrait of a curious 
interdependence hi which she served . him as a 
surrogate mother, while he became a father- 
figure to her. And, despite McCarthy’s en- 
deavours to recommend the full range of Mrs 
Thrale’s writings, It is upon her Anecdotes of 
Johnson that her Uterdry reputation still largely; 
depends. They offer, as she said, a , “candle- 
light plcfrre" of Johwon, flashes of insight 
Alternating -with shadows of doubt and melo- 
drama, When, for example; she observed that 
the “vacuity of life” became a “favourite, hypo 
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Hester Thrale Piozzi ; a portrait by George Dance, 
1793, in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

thesis” with Johnson, the word conveys the 
suggestion that he shared the same capacity for 
intellectual idiosyncrasy that he discerned In 
Others. Her edition of Letters to and from 
Samuel Johnson, however, cannot be rescued 
from the accusation of manipulation. Fanny 
Burney considered them an “Injury" to John- 
son’s memory, and Hannah More agreed they 
“ought never to have been printed”. Most dis- 
turbing is the fact that the letters which Hester 
Thrale published as mitten to Johnson were in 
fact composed after his death. Even McCarthy 
is forced to admit that “these letters never sent 
to Johnsqn are . , . among her least attractive 
w^tihgs”.; 

. !, This studyre veals die chameleon-like eclep- 
tiejsm'of her poetic .styles, ranging from imita- 
tions of Pope to anticipations of Shelley, but 
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cold inGambridgeaswe are.I lOvethe 1 
of hot noons i . ' . Send, meaphotograpli of 
yourself . ; . . What is Hany doing? Is he 
reading Shelley in a, land of moonbeatias and 
mySfriy?” And Qn tjie American tdur:’ “I am 
^ongpariyqris arid coyotes: ope is a soft of fox 
and the;oteer.a ; deep ravine! r l' don’t know 
Which is whicU. " .Rut deUghts like thia tend to 
^phasite thc comparative barftnntsto of the 
°f . the : boofc. The ■ Wilde df More 
-■ILelftfw to chiefly* wtoLhcaded mari of busi- 
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of certain segments of English .a,., 
society in the early 1880s, But. in th3? 
chiefly remains m the reader’s menTJ? 
human drama, the story of anI«Z* 
friendship between a young wonw^T 
gush, goodwill and common sense in luS 
equal proportions, and a selfish, sardook T 
tankerous scholar not immune to ihewinmi 
of human affection. It was a frien«k%Z 
brought some measure of love and 
to both. As Dr Green aptly puts it: “Norma!!! 
the passion of love seems romantic wfa h 
concerns only the handsome and beautiful d 
both sexes, young in mind, body and spirit B* 
love’s frontiers are never dosed nor chIos* 
in terms of either gender or appearance, oi 
age or looks. Meta and Mark came tel u 
lively within its territory.” This is one moce 
valuable stone to be added to that ever on 
strangely glowing mosaic called the Victoria 
age. 


falls short of suggesting any real imagfautin 
originality. “Piozzi had it in her to be a puts 
poet than she was”, be asserts, arguing tbatber 
self-doubts as a woman writer inhibited bit 
from achieving her full potential. “Sbebi 
strong writer greatly malformed by here* 
hire's sexual selections." Here and fa 
McCarthy seeks to corroborate his theshby 
importing a theoretical vocabulary which m 
uneasily beside the more traditional style ofibe 
rest of tbe book. Thus we find asides a 
“ephebes”, "fore-mothers" and the pea a 
penis, which result in such implausible gener- 
alizations as the assertion that Anns Bafradd 
is remembered now "if at all, chiefly lark 
quaintness of her married name"; 

In later years Hester Thrale’s attitada 
wavered between enthusiasm for nett experi- 
ences and a residual conservatism in ik 
Johnsonian mould. The poems of Ossiaao* 
her “half frantic with admiration", but the 
French Revolution filled her with borroi aJ 
rage. “No, No, No, No. And will not theLot* 
be avenged of such a Nation as that?" she 
demanded. And, in the view of Maiy W 
stonecraft, she appeared as one of the 
who perpetuated the submissive state rfte 
female sex. . - ' - . 

All such contradictioiis are expiated 
McCarthy as the instinctive defences d* 
woman whose literary endeavours were ecdj 
tently belittled and patronized by 
Retrospection, her monumental teWJ® 
Europe, was dismissed by The CrUlcdRiw* 
as “a series of dreams by an old 
Horace Walpole considered her 
heap of rubbish in a very vulgar style .0 * 
fronted by such criticisms as these, McWijp 
combative style to understandable. S* 
longs, he writes, to “the Hereto A£«. 
female literary subculture". Wt bookJ»" . 
static studio portrait, but a heroic . 
the battle-front. 1 • . 


.when Frank Harris lets him dotei.tt^*^ 
Iy , stealing the plot of a play acdfailiBL 
over an agreed sum despite the, fac| ^ 

had already given him a receipt fM *>» ■_ 
letter to, Harris is> a. tone^ 

. than anger, and is virtually dpnnncy _ 
statement of thp facts.; Y ;■■■- 
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repentance. of a sort: “I feel that ^ 
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Victims of the mummy’s curse 
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fljjJJAM BURROUGHS 
Queer 

134pp. Picador. £8.95. 

03302 9406 7 

Queer is an unfinished novel dating from the 
1950 s, though its cover and blurb conspire to 
kKpthe punter in the dark about its fragment- 
ary status. The narrative tails off in a series of 
Ineffectual closures; but there is an impressive 
finish to each paragraph which makes up for 
[he lack of a satisfactory overall shape. 

The novel is accompanied by an introduction 
which , like any other product of hindsight, 
bath Illuminates and undermines it. Burroughs 
here provides a sharp portrait of Mexico City 
(where much of the , narrative takes place), 
supplying background material which in a 
novel composed at a more leisurely pace would 
be worked in bit by bit so as to emerge 
“naturally”. 

But he also sets up the hero of the narrative, 
William Lee, as a case history, a heroin addict 
experiencing withdrawal and the accompany- 
ing terrible efflorescence of sexuality. The 
effect of this is to diminish the text, since it is 
not Lee's predicament which is so remarkable, 
but the accommodation he makes to it. 

Lee wants human rather than merely sexual 
contact. In Chapter Two we are told that he 
spends the night with a Mexican boy he picks 
up in a bar, but this information is conveyed 
without detail or emphasis. His emotional 
appetites focus, after a few false starts, on a 
young man called Eugene Allerton, who is 
curious, complaisant, and sometimes even re- 
sponsive. 

Allerton is no angel, but his relationship 
with Lee has a muffled intermittent tenderness 
which suggests that the effort on Lee’s part is 
oot altogether wasted. Lee’s impulses towards 
Allerton are described, with considerable 
poignancy, as if they were the pettings of an 
astral body: 

Lee watched the thin bunds, the beautiful violet 
cjn, the flush of excitement on the boy's face. An 
imaginary hand projected with such force It seemed 
ABerton must feel the touch of ectoplasmic fingers 
carcalhg hla ear, phantom thumbs smoothing his 
tydxows, pushing the hair back from his face. 

Lee registers every nuance of manipulative- 
kss and rejection; but though his sensitivity is 
heightened, his priorities are shown to be au- 
ihentic. A, minor character, for instance, is , 
facribed as showing “the ravages of the death 
, pwess, the inroads of decay in flesh cut off 
from the living charge of contact". 

In spite of its lurid title and its comic inter- 
* udes , Queer Has a tone of stoical vulnerability. 

■ Burroughs's later writings at their least persua- 
jte display instead a cold- frenzy. The rela- 
teoship between the two modes is mysterious, 
wt the introduction to Queer provides some 
.iadications. 

The manuscript tails off after Lee and Aller- 
ton have made a trip, to South America in 
. of the fabled drug Yage, which like 
8)016 Voodoo tincture can submit one person to 
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the will of another. Burroughs’s introduction 
explains something not in the foreground of 
the manuscript: the expedition effects Lee’s 
stabilization from addiction, since in the re- 
mote places he visits no drugs are available, 
except for alcohol. 

There is already something odd about a sen- 
sibility which dramatizes the withdrawal from 
one drug as the search for another to enslave 
third parties. But Burroughs's introduction 
further editorializes the text of Queer by link- 
ing it with his shooting of his wife in 1951. This 
event, be says, “motivated and formulated” his 
writing, but if so its influence was to push him 
towards strategies of evasion and away from 
the sombre acceptance characteristic of Queer. 

The great merit of the later Burroughs is that 
his ideas, when they aren't lurid and instantly 
convincing, are preposterous and instantly dis- 
missable; very little falls between these cate- 
gories. So Burroughs attributes his wife's death 
to the eruption of a hieroglyphic virus which 
invaded him from the Egyptology department 
of the University of Chicago in 1939; he goes to 
some lengths to establish that this is not a 
metaphorical statement (possessing entities 
like nothing better than posing as metaphors). 

One of the most striking sentences of the 
Queer manuscript records that "The court of 


fact had rejected Lee’s petition”, but it is only 
In fiction, apparently, that there can be no 
appeal. Burroughs backs up his version of 
events by citing cut-ups and comments - which 
he treats ns oracular - from his friend Brion 
Gysin. 

Cut-up is a legitimate device if its object is 
the avoidance of clichd, but like surrealism it 
has managed to generate its own style of cliche , 
its compulsory disruptions. To treat cut-ups, 
and a friend's casual comments, as sources of 
revealed truth is to add a silly mysticism to the 
silly demonology of the possession theory. 

It's unappealing enough that a man should 
blame his wife's death in effect on the mum- 
my’s curse, worse that he should pose as the 
real casualty. Burroughs's subsequent life, 
apparently, has been one long struggle to 
escape from Control; many readers of Queer 
will feel that control (with the lower case, de- 
noting merely human agency) is exactly what 
he achieved here, and, by nbandoning the 
manuscript, rejected. In his later work, Bur- 
roughs stipulates an “algebra of need", in 
which one addiction substitutes for another. In 
Queer, needs have yet to be systematized, and 
Lee's feeling for Allerton substitutes for his 
heroin habit only as dny, with all its bleakness, 
substitutes for night. 


The paranoid essence 


Sean French 

PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 
Found in the Street 
277pp. Heinemann. £9.95. 
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“I don’t know what’s worse", laments a charac- 
ter in Patricia Highsmith’s new novel , “a solit- 
ary creep or a married creep." And indeed 
Found In the Street abounds with characters 
who are creeps, or might be creeps. The novel 
may mark another step in Highsmith’s progress 
away from the thriller genre, but the author’s 
singular faculty for making pleasant things un- 
pleasant has happily remained intact. 

The leading characters here are a successful, 
happily married book illustrator and a lonely, 
decent old man. The two first meet when the 
old man, Ralph Underman, finds Jack Suther- 
land’s wallet in the street and returns it to him, 
refusing any reward. The two men are drawn 
together more closely by the benevolent 
interest they have separately taken in Elsie 
Tyler, a young, attractive girl working in a 
Greenwich Village coffee bar. , ■ 

Underman trudges the New York streets 
with God, his dog, following Elsie wife the 
vague idea of protecting her from the tempta- 
tions Of big-city fife. Jack introduces her into 
his genteelly bohemian social circle where she 
swiftly proves an immense success. She leaves 
her waitress job in favour of modelling and 
academic study. Meanwhile the friendly rela- 
tions between Ralph and Jack falter and then 
collapse entirely. Ralph incorrectly suspects 
Jpck of having seduced Elsie and his actions 


aiready knows that feelings are best Kept hid- 
den (“I stamped and jumped and grinned ). 
Envy is her predominant emotion - envy of a 
beautiful new pupil* Lucy; of her little brother, 
Bruno, and of hertwo elder steers ensconced 
in the forbidden private world of the school- 
room. NprsC loves no ope but Bruno: Mama « 
away ; pursuing an acting career. Ula s only 
comfort comes from a tin giraffe pnd the atten- 
tions ofthe warm-hearted, feckless Irish cook. 

^BmnoVdeath results in a pervdus prpak-, 
down for Nurse (observed w th a sense of griip 
comedy) and Maggie arid Ulp are packed off 
for a “holiday" in Ireland. Neitherlteland J° r 
Maggie turns out to be up for VI a^^owing 
expiations. Maggie's ho ^ e . £ : ^ 
squalid, Tilled over by g waspish M® * h J- 1 *}£ 
dL* Ula p W vbhly,;a^ d escawhet 
oiy 1 by addlctivaly listening to .tho radio. Tne . 
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become increasingly obsessive and even sinis- 
ter. He starts to harass Jack by fetter, phone 
and personally in the street. 

. Highsmith's account of this process - all the 
more chilling for its restraint - is highly effec- 
tive. It bears a startling resemblance to Saul 
Bellow’s brilliant early novel, The Victim; and 
in case the reader has forgotten just how fine 
that book was. Jack provides a handy remin- 
der, commending it to Elsie as part of her 
course of self-improvement: “that's the ess- 
ence of Saul Bellow with its paranoia, you 
know? A masterpiece. Don't you think?" 
Highsmith is, one must assume, deliberately 
echoing The Victim in style fcs well as subject- 
matter, But where the persecution of Bellow’s 
hero remains mysterious, the paranoia in 
Highsmith’s novel is justified and the plot has a 
violent climax. 

What is alarming about the characters in 
Found in the Street is not their bad motives but 
their good ones. Jack’s care for his family and 
his selfless love for Elsie are based on impulses 
that he barely understands or controls; Ralph's 
' scrupulous honesty becomes an. obsessive and 
vindictive purltanism. Neither character be- 
hoves cruelly or dishonestly in the novel but by 
the time they come to suspect each other of 
committing the brutal climactic murtier. High* 
smith has convinced us that either of these 
* decent men could be responsible. 

Highsmith skilfully evokes the frantic minds 
of Jack arid Ralph, the enticing, attractive 
bodies of Elsie and Jack’s wife, Natalia, and 
the streets of New York. Tbe book has its 
limitations, particularly in its treatment of all 
but the central four characters; it is s r fine 

,• achievement Blithe same. 


here Wu being together, eating cramped up 
from the drairilng-boacd near the sink 
This was real family life") make this the most 
thoroughly convincing; port of the book; no 
mock-gothic here, but real pairtr; 

Ula’s tenacious hopes for Christmas cheer 
are finally smashed: when Maggie’s brutal 
brother* Joe, appefci*; she dashes out into the. 

streets, and, finally exhausted, .corpses 
against the gate of a weleomlng-tooklng house 
which turns out .to beLuoy's. She is tiutep In,; 
and invited to spend the Christmas at Grand, 
mother's coiUittf m?PP r * . . ■ », • • ' ’ 

/. Thisis a stqry driven by the most intense of 

childhood emotipns - thc desire to belong; 

Ula’s fiercely alngletinirided search Is. finally 
'rewarded, tUoughl nol before, foflher cUs- 
eppolntmenfe and betrayals, andjL tragic 
accident which uscfriUy allpv« Ute t0 . ,ake 
Lucy's btoce. There is a certain forced staginess 

aboutvtbere fotetwnu. .hut the emotional 

truth embodied in tJfe’s reftetiefo: alw«pi re- 
mains beyond question; her centre, at least, 
• holds, and guarantees the novel s integrity. • 


Everything not 
quite A-OK 

Galen Strawson 

JAY McINERNEY 
Ransom 

280pp. Cape. £9.50. 

0224023551 

Jay Mclnemey's first novel, Bright Lights, Big 
City (1985), was about a young man in New 
York City. It was an impressive start: clever, 
fast and emotionally plausible, an intense, wit- 
ty concatenation of drug-propelled incident 
rapped out in short sentences and the second- 
person singular (“Your eyelids feel as if they 
were being held open by taxidermy needles. 

You push on blindly. Your new watch dies at 
three-fifteen.") It hod an underlying theme - 
the strange surface effects of an unconscious 
refusal to submit to the process of mourning for 
a dead parent - but it was essentially plotless, 
picaresque, a weakly coupled series of single 
scenes, stylish add-ons and touching 
peripherals. 

Ransom is, among other things, a bid for a 
strong plot. Like so many of the best phrase- 
makers, Mclnerney is not a natural story-tel- 
ler. He is an accumulator of moments, small- 
scale set pieces, and ho has to work hard to 
provide a narrative vehicle for them. 

He has worked hard. He has tried to write a 
“proper" novel. And, in a rather stiff and 
formal way, he has succeeded. Unlike Bright 
Lights, Big City, which just came to a stop. 
Ransom comes to an end. But his working 
shows - one can feel the effort, one notices the 
labour of construction. 

Ransom is a person, a young American liv- 
ing in Kyoto In 1977. He earns his living by 
teaching English for the Honda A-OK Ad- 
vertising Agency and English Language Con- 
versation School in Osaka. Like the protagon- 
ist of Bright Lights, Big City , he is trying to deal 
with his past- the difference is that he knows it. 
He has two maio problems. He is obsessed by 
the . moral turpitude - so he sees it - of bis 
fattier, a failed playwright and successful tele- 
vision director and producer. And he has sub- 
mitted to the excruciating discipline of karate 
training in an attempt to break out of a “fe- 
i vered doze" of pain and guilt whose principal 
[ cause is revealed in a series of sparse flashbacks 
I to Land! Kotal, a town in the Northwest Fron- 
i tier Province of Pakistan, in 1975. Things went 
, terribly wrong. He failed to pay a ransom. 

I Love and loyalty left him with a death (or two) 
on his hands. 

f One feels that Mclnerney is as unlikely to 
r make an error of fact, or Indeed of tone, In his 
description of Japanese life as be is fo relapse 

iDto gross clich6..His writing is ejeaa and accu- 
rate, his lengthy descriptions of the karate dojo 
(training group) are accomplished. At first the 
anxious, emotionally fastidious Ransom seems 
like a character in search pf reality. In time it 
. comes to seem that this is not a failure of dc- 

• scription, but part of the description. There is 
an odd, aiiechoie emptiness about Ransom's 
inner life. But this Is a property possessed by 
real people. Ransom is puzzled by his sense of 
honour, desperate for a quest, unable to com- 
plete the necessary work of mourning. 

Mclnerney is good on the strangeness bf 
being a Westerner in Japan, coldly amusing 
and acute about the Western cranks who have 
washed up there.' The fragments of "un- 
digested English” that appear on, advertising, 
billboards, shop fronts and shopping bags - 
"Let’s Happy”, “ Your Beaujlfol Day”, ; M Per- 
. . stotent Pursuit of Dainty" - : effecliyely deepen ■ 
, the sense of straugeuess. • ' 

. ; Many of these details feel rather dutiful, 

1 however. They are Individually well done, but 
thelr ipclusiori is noj sufficiently warranted by 
' ihe dcmands of the plot. The book is not an 
organic grawthi it is something less than life- 
like. And yet litis is, in a way, an advantage; 

• ; For it, is precisely on account of its linguistic 
stiffo ess, ils presentational formality, its parti-. 

' tioned character as narrative, that .this careful- 
ly stilted novel accumulates authority as a char- , 

. acterizatioii of a very strained young man pur- 
suing abnegation in Japan . p Towards the end 
the story lighte ns and picks up speed, Ran- 
som’s lather turns up, reducing honour to 
farce; and then the whirligig of time does what 
. ' Jt. always, does. J ' 
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Cat and mouse in Wildwood 
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Paul Duguid 

WILLIAM WHARTON 
Pride 

288pp. Cape. £9.95. 
0224 023632 


Admirers of William Wharton's earlier novels 
(which include Birdy and Dad ) will be glad to 
see in Pride the author's microscopic gaze once 
again focused, as if in scientific study, on a 
small, almost closed circle of characters. The 
Keltlestons, Dick Sr, Laura, Laurel, and Dick- 
ie Jr, are as tightly knit as their names suggest. 
They come, Dickie tells us in his first-person 
narrative, from Stonehurst Hills, Pennsylva- 
nia, where they have survived, through pride 
and hard work, the Depression and the loss of 
Dick’s job with J.I. But when J.I. takes back 
laid-off workers, Dick joins the new union, and 
as a result "company goons" drive the family, 
at least temporarily, to Wildwood, New 
Jersey. All cares are Forgotten in an idyllic 
week on the Jersey shore until Dickie, attemp- 
ting to show his cat Cannibal to a caged lion on 
the pier, unintentionally allows the lion to 
escape. Tuffy, the lion, who is used in a wall-of- 
death motorcycle act, kills Jimmy, one of the 
motorcyclists, and finally has to be shot. 

This is not, in the abstract, a compelling 
story; none of Wharton's stories is, when strip- 
ped of its author’s hypnotic style of narration. 
Nor, more surprisingly, is it the only story. For 
unlike the previous books, Pride has a second 
and distinct narrative: that of Dickie and Can- 
nibal is accompanied by the story of Tuffy and 
its owner, Cap. 

Sture “Cap" Modig grows up on a farm in 
Wisconsin, is badly wounded in the First World 
War, and finds a job in Detroit that leads him 
into motor-racing - until he crashes as a result 


of worrying about the lion cub he has bought. 
A second career in carnival ends with his driv- 
ing motorcycles, and TUffy, around the Wild- 
wood wall of death. It is he who, with the help 
of Sammy, the human fish, recaptures Tuffy, 
and it is he who must shoot him. 

Although a parallel tale is a departure from 
the usual tightness of Wharton's stories it 
might, perhaps, have been expected. In Dad 
and Birdy he was much concerned with con- 
trasting pairs (father-son, man-beast, man- 
machine, individual responsibility-uncontroll- 
able events); he now heightens the device by 
yoking together two similar stories. But though 
Wharton has the ability to provide detailed 
observations of a small group, it is not ample 
enough to accommodate a second group. 
There are two distinct narrative techniques - 
the Kettleston story in the first person, Cap’s 
story in the third. When the two tales are 
drawn together the touch is particularly un- 
sure, and when they finally merge the sense of 
contrivance is strong. 

The earlier books were seamless; here we 
see not only obtr isive seams but flaws in the 
weave. Apart from the two narrative voices, 
the author himself intrudes directly and clumsi- 
ly, first in the preface (“On October 6, 1938 in 
Wildwood New Jersey, a lion, part of a 'Wall of 
Death' motorcycle act, escaped from his cage on 
the board walk and killed a man. . . This 
novel, despite the factual reality of the original 
tragedy, is work of fiction") and then in a ten- 
page chapter on the Life of the Lion (“Because 
Tuffy is a major character in our tale, perhaps 
it would be best if we consider briefly the life he 
might have lived if he had not been taken at 
such an early age from his home environ- 
ment.") 

Once the reader begins to feel the artificial- 
ity, the novel seems to descend rapidly into 
heavy-handed allegory of the sort Birdy re- 


Passions in Provence 


Lesley Chamberlain 

ROSALIND BRACKENBURY 

Crossing the Water 

211 pp. Brighton: Harvester. £8.95. 

0710810032 


Rosalind Brackenbury’s latest essay in femi- 
nine crinsdousness is an attempt tp reach the 
imagination of -the male and bring the sexes „ 
closer to entente. -A married English woman 
Slowly embarks tin an affair with a married ■ 
French Sculptor, We are asked to believe that 
"the . daring arid discouragement involved in ' 
being female!' are revealed as she crosses the 
English Channel and .'the man-woman gulf, 
leaving behind her li inited former self and dis- 
covering the world afresh. 

The d Iscouragenieot seems to be biological, 
the daring something to do with breaking the 
tides' of silence and discretion. : Brackenbury's 
story moves slowly, as if through a continuous 
series of film stills, and weaves a vision -not far . 
removed in appeal from the chocolate-box 
feminine - her nafratbr sees an Idyllic, Pro- 
venqal cottage, children on tricycled, herbs; in : 
(he salad, flowers in the garden^ the weather, ' : 
pointing, and dogs. [The leek soup is thick and ; '} 
creamy, the potatoes all have individual '■ 


sort of things to which men often seem irrita- 
tingly blind. But we have no opportunity to 
compare the visions, his and hers, in the book. 
Rosalind Brackenbury eschews character, dia- 
logue and conscience, and thus eschews all 
sense of self. 

Despite her pleasures the narrator is a 
disembodied woman, struggling to find an 
identity by recording each sensation. She 
knows; that one obstacle to her Anglo-Saxon 
self-realization is fear of continental feminine 
elegance - the long limbs, soft Italian high- 
bdeled shoes,, spiky fingernails and delicate 
bones of the wife she betrays. Another prob- 
lem Is the lust she is acutely aware of while 
'drinking alone. Beside these discoveries her 
snobbish worship of France looks like self-de- 
celt; -but may not be so Intended, for it has a 
, . parallel in the uncritical love of mien which Ms 
Brackenbury's heroine is not about to re- 
nounce. 


Isabel Fonseca 

PAGE EDWARDS . •! 
The Lake: Father and son 


sisted so well. By the time Dickie and Cannibal 
and Cap and Tuffy are all in Wildwood, moral 
fables have sprouted everywhere. Cannibal, 
who is in fact responsible for releasing the lion 
from captivity, "really looks like a mouse” as 
the deed is done. Whereas Jimmy, who is eaten 
by Tuffy, tended to put spikes into rather than 
remove them from the lion. And Dick Sr, dis- 
appointingly unlike the eponymous Dad of 
Wharton’s earlier novel, intones to a penitent 
Dickie: 

You remember this. Nobody can let anybody else, 
not even a lion, out of his cage. 

The important thing for all of us Is never to look at 
the bars, look through them. Because if you keep 
looking at ban, you’O never get anything done, and 


you’ll never have any f un in life, any , 
understand? j Do jn 

By now the reader understands all too 

The firmness of the first half of the boot ^ 
trials of the Depression, the toitumjrfi 
gassing ui the war - has been washed oi? 
flood of sentimentality. Dick Sr rids ft! 
waves, all father as he builds palatial iJ 
castles, all man as Hemingway-like he 
ters a stingray on a fishing line, and new-anie 
man as he saves his children from the S' 
Ive got to keep that merry-go-round gob 
round. So long as it’s moving I think thS 
are safe." Most readers would more winy, 
face Wharton’s lion than submit further toS 
superficial gaudy of the merry-go-round. 


With the vets in Hopewell 


Anne Boston 

BOBBIE ANN MASON 
In Country 

247pp. Chatto and Windus. £9.95. 
0701130342 
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It was the summer of the Michael Jackson Victory 
tour and the Bruce Springsteen Bom In the USA 
tour, neither of which Sam got to get to. At her 
graduation, the commencement speaker, a Method- 
ist minister , had preached about keeping the country 
strong, stressing sacrifice. He made Sam nervous. 
She started thinking about war, and it stayed on her 
mind ail summer. 

Sam is Samantha, seventeen, sassy, and enough 
to make anyone who lived through the 1960s 
feel ancient. The war she is too young to re- 
member is the Vietnam war, which killed her 
father before she was bom, and left her uncle 
Emmett a permanent drop-out suffering from 
horrendous acne which might or might not be 
the result of exposure to Agent Orange. Left 
alone to feel responsible for Emmett since her 
mother remarried and moved away, Sara real- 
izes that her life has been as inexorably shaped 
as the lives of her parents’ generation by those 
events far away and long ago. 

Dwayne came back from Vietnam in a 
sealed coffin, but she noses out nuggets of 
information about him from Emmett and his 
buddies, all veterans scarred physically or 
mentally by the. experience. She Calls in love 
with one of them, to discover that he is unman- 
ned like Hemingway’s Jake (symbolism a little 
heavy-handed here). Even while agonizing 
over him, she is perspicacious enough to see 
that his attraction was part of her fruitless 
attempt to get to know her father. The idealiza- 
tion is finally shattered by the rather unlikely 
event of her grandparents’ innocently lending 
her Dwayne’s deeply disturbing Vietnam diary 
to read. The brief; clumsy entries reveal a 
humourless boy,, made callous and brutal by 
war, who hardly knew Sam’s mother. 

Emmett, Dwayne, Earl, Dawn: the names 

jin Colorado 

Convalescing from an ulcer caused by chillis 
and repression, 1 ;the bov recalls their holiday in 
: a cabin on a Colorado fakb< While Dad guides 
. lakefuls of bplirbon. SOn is getting up to sorae- 
thidg suitably wholesome: doing the washing 
upcasting hotdogsori'the Campfire, shoot- 
; ' ing Did to the fog. Heaven fot this liver-bellied 
frccy ^farea^fourteen-year-old is a “turkey 
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twang like Country and Western guitar chords 
through this affecting, unpatronizing ntxa- 
tion of small-town Hopewell, where m of 
the folk take their style from the God-feariu 
or the sexy, and sophistication is a visit to tiK 
shopping mall in nearby Lexington. A fei 
years ago England imported the label “dirty 
realism” along with Raymond Carver's pared- 
down stories; this year Bobbie Ann Muoa'i 
brand of rural nostalgia brings us “hick elk*. 
Her preoccupation with authenticity dots the 
pages with the titles of television progranuxs, 
brand names of drinks and above ail referma 
to records. Major events past and present in 
dated by their rock-and-roll assotidoK 
Chuck Berry, the Beatles, Little Rkharifie 
best legacy of that much overrated era) n 4e 
bridge between Sam and her parents' posi- 
tion. As one of the vets says wistfully to baa 
the commemoration dance, “When you're ii 
country, there’s so little connection to Ik 
World, but those songs - that’s as close uw 
came to a real connection." 

Mason's deadpan, unornamented prose tad 
faultless dialogue are well tuned to pick ou! Ik 
li inflations of the place and people Sam isding’ 
tog to, even as she knows she is growing fiat of 
them: the “mating run" between McDauHi 
and the Burger King, where the boys cnix 
after the girls; Sam’s best friend Data, 
pregnant and tied for good to Hopewell; to 
grandparents binding on about the tobaco 
crop; even the amiably weird Emmett, pboos 
only “work on staying together, one dayiti 
time". . . 

The author is herself of the “Vietnam # 0 - 
eration”; in her effort to exorcize those tr*r . 
bled years she perhaps over-emphasiwa tk* 
in Sam's obsession. But the finale ofBas^ 
and Sam’s visit to the Washington war meao* 
rial with Sam’s grandmother Mamaw redrtS* 
the balance. The picture of Mama^. 
strously fat and leaning precariously fa® 1 , 
borrowed painter's ladder to touch, the tamp- . • 
tion of Dwayne’s name, Is a finely fakjfaj 
moment of comedy, pathos and updeiw®' . 
emotion. 
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Bad lad himself 

Ala n Coren 

PHEDDIE HANCOCK and DAVID NATHAN 

2fl0pp. Ariel/BBC. Paperback, £2.95. 

0J632O4613 

BAV G ALTON and ALAN SIMPSON 
The Best of Hancock 
168pp. Robson. £7.50. 

OM05I367X 

There were two Hancocks. One was built by 
Jack and Lily Hancock ofBirmingham in 1924; 

[he other was built by Ray Oalton and AJan 
Simpson of the BBC in 1954. The latter was as 
unquestionably the best of Hancock as the for- 
mer was the worst. These two books are there- 
fore not a biography on the one hand and a 
collection of scripts on the other; they are two 
biographies, two presentations of distinctly 
different human beings. Galton and Simpson 
did not write half-hour playlets into which a 
comic actor stepped , in order to fulfil a drama- 
tic function; they manufactured a persona who 
exposed weekly half-hours of his life. 

The bom version was called Anthony John 
Hancock, the fabricated version was called 
Anthony Aloysius St John Hancock; and 
nothing, perhaps, encapsulates the difference 
between them more than that handful of artifi- 
cial additives. They summarize not only the 
pretension, the vainglory, the pompousness, 
the aspiration and the priggishness of the Gal- 
ton-Simpson Doppelgdnger, but - in the divine 
silliness of the chosen syllables - the vulner- 
ability to ridicule that made the fictional 
characteristics simultaneously pitiable and 
Various. Every time, and there were many, 
that Anthony Aloysius St John Hancock 
proudly enunciated his name to some official 
■ mother, some new girlfriend, some social su- 
perior, some potential associate in this crack- 
pot business venture or that, the instant self- 
deOation of his persona carried away its basic 
awfulness on a single puff of comic sympathy. 
He was a loser, and because of that, he was 
loved. 

Plain Anthony John Hancock, however, had 


nauj rnunony jonn naucuuK, uuwcvci , iidu nuuwuj 

Propriety undimmed 

- ' Cm Uoidnn mad 


all the awfulness, and little of the redeeming 
vulnerability. He was beyond question a loser, 
but his losses were brought about not so much 
by his weaknesses as by the misuse of his 
strengths; furthermore, any pity we might be 
persuaded to feel for his self-destruction is 
pre-empted by the self-pity which constantly 
accompanied it. 

Worse, the fabricated Hancock wrought 
havoc only on himself; the bom Hancock 
wrecked the lives of others. An egomaniacal 
bully whose selfish unscrupulousness encour- 
aged him to use his colleagues, friends and 
lovers with a careless cruelty, he seems to have 
employed the hackneyed excuse of genius to 
exculpate himself from any responsibility in 
the wanton damage he spread. Quite literally, 
with both hands: when, in a rage, he broke the 
nose of his second wife (the incredibly foigiv- 
ing co-author of the biography Hancock ), he 
could hardly wait for her to emerge from hos- 
pital before clouting her again so brutally as to 
rupture her ear-drum. Not surprisingly, the 
women in his life seem to have been constantly 
swilling down vast quantities of booze and bar- 
biturates, either to keep up with him, or per- 
manently to get away from him. I lost count of 
the number of times poor Mrs Hancock 
attempted suicide. 

Professionally, he was ns self-centred as he 
was self-deluding. Pursued by global ambitions 
which - to even the most uncritical admirer of 
his East Cheam triumphs - were quite prepost- 
erous, he jettisoned everyone who contributed 
to bis domestic success on the grounds that his 
genius was being circumscribed by their asso- 
ciation. The last to be got rid of were Galton 
and Simpson , and this final idiotic coup was the 
end of him. Without them, his act degenerated 
into a rag-bag of twenty-year-old Windmill 
gap and impressions of stars long dead. In- 
terestingly, those parodies he most doggedly 
clung to were Charles Laughton and Robert 
Newton, both self-destructive misfits in an ex- 
actly similar mould. The biography is thus a 
grisly and dispiriting read. Henceforth, I for 
one shall find it difficult to watch Anthony 
Aloysius without seeing the shadow cast by 
Anthony John. 


Craig Brown , 

KEITH WATERHOUSE ' 

Are Collected Letters of a Nobody: Including 
Mr Footer's advice to his son 
190pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

*718125495 

1° Vs one and only letter to a fellow-author in 
•Ids recently discovered batch, Mr Gharles 
footer advises Jerome K. Jerome, “as one who 





' ' ' ■ ' V* i--* 


fires. Having made a jest to Mr Spellman 
(“Forgive me if I have mis-spelled your name 
(!)") on the surname of a Mr Steam, Pooler is 
obliged in a subsequent letter to withdraw the 
pun (“I was not to know that he was in mourn- 
ing for his sister"). As Mr Waterhouse 

observes to his exquisitely Judged commen- 
tary, “while appreciative ^ of his own flair for 
sustained irony, he often, failed to recognize 
the quality to others”, and certainly Mr Footer 
is quick to take offence at affronts to his dig- 
nity; but ^ Waterhouse wisely understands 


One of the twenty black-and-white photographs In The Best of Hancock. 
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’Walt Whitman 
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"J feant support in this lifelong task was no 
all ot hto Tfiere may' have been those who, 

1 “taring of Keith Waterhouse's discovery of. 
we letters in _a trunk to : the toft of The 
Brickfield : Terrace, Holloway, were 
irvous lest they reflect badly op Mr, Pooler's 
fietAtion as a man who always strove to do his 
**.Sbiften the posthumously published; let- 
ari author reveaj jmproprietiesdarrtag- 
Ito a reputation. Happily, Mr Pooter's let- 
b?y*li8jy : Edited 'by \Mr Waterhouse, .fur- 
‘^convince the reader of his basic rectitude. 

'Many nf nn nllnltBlT Ia In : thp 


tuny, puu ,uuu -77- . — 

bauchery (“I had meant to have a map-to-man 
talk with you on the topic the night before you 
left for Oldham, but I had to lacquer my pipe- 
rack"), the young Pooter lpats uncarlngly on- 

1 3o' recently published,- Jjie, Letters fill.the 
reader, with sadness as well as 'humour; nb 
more do we holiday to J37 Cadet Barracks 
Road; South Morecambe; no more do we, 
treasure our ,Be-ree T kopi jeUygraph. devices;, 
qq more d« we «e^ plc^ “ 

ortiauiental (lrinkj fculrlain Jn thp mlddlo of 
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8 0 Of humour hinted at in the Diary is forum jor 
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Eric Korn 

In the last few days of the Greater London 
Council, one wing of one of London’s palaces 
was burned down and two museums, the Vic- 
toria and Albert and the British Museum, were 
flooded by the bursting of water mains. In each 
case the damage was less than had heen feared , 
we were told. It would be whimsical, supersti- 
tious, or as we too often say now, paranoid, to 
seek or find any occult, cabalistic, symbolic or 
causal connection. None was under the GLC’s 
management; the causes are in no wise attri- 
butable to, or symptomatic of, poor mainte- 
nance, inadequate funding, structural decay, 
official indifference, or the healthy belief that 
problems like poverty cannot be got rid of just 
by throwing money at them. 

Yes. And under the matt black skin of Hal- 
ley’s core, the latest telespectrophotometric 
data, bringing unexpected insights into the 
composition of other heavenly bodies includ- 
ing our own moon, have revealed the presence 
not merely of simple hydrocarbons but more 
complex organic molecules, including quanti- 
ties of viridescent caseinous protein particles. 
Or green cheese. 

* * * 

I was In the British Library the other evening to 
study the less obscure works of Pascal Beverley 
Randolph, the Madagascan Rosicrucian eroto- 
loglst, only to find that there are no evening 
deliveries from the stacks any more. Serious 
scholars, A. Spokefellow hinted to me, should 
be prepared to make sacrifices for their re- 
search, like joining the London Library. While 
it was not true that the entire Library was to be 
sold to McGraw Hill, or access to the catalogue 
to be metered and charged for, the Govern- 
ment could not definitely subsidize the whim- 
sical enquiries of dilettantes like my goodself, 
or carry, in times of financial stringency, dupli- 
cate copies of obscure old books whose dispos- 
al would encourage the regions, simplify cata- 
loguing, improve access to the remaining 
books, and liberate funds to enable those in 
real need to be helped, by the provision of 
Incentives to the charitably minded private 
sector. 


I’ve got tlus great story outline here. Action, 
romance, ' local colour, drama, suspense, . 


mayhem, and lashings of sex. Make a great 
movie. Great play too. 

Not entirely original. I was helped by The 
Secret History of Mack-beth King of Scotland 
taken from a very ancient Manuscript , pub- 
lished by James Woodward in 1708. (Public 
domain, too.) It is sometimes found with 
Memoirs of the Court of Scotland, purportedly 
by Hypolitus, Earl of Douglas, actually by the 
writer of fairy tales, Madame la C&mtesse 
d’Aulnoy: one catalogue attributes Mack-beth 
to her. 

“Eric and his beloved Bertha forsook their 
Downy-Bed and took an agreeable walk on the 
beach of the sea not far from the mouth of the 
River Luna in Lancashire." While they were 
listening to the rowling surges of the sea, and 
heightening their present felicity by rememb- 
rance of their past evil fortune, a storm came 
up suddenly, dashed a passing frail barque 
upon some hidden rocks, and then abated, 
whereupon Eric and Bertha and two local her- 
mits hurried to the shore to discover there 
three seemingly lifeless forms. The forms were 
the young Thane of Lorn, it transpired, and the 
fair Eugenia and her father, Thane of Argyle. 
“Hal" exclaimed one hermit, drawing a dirk. 
“It is he. It is that villain, that Devil Incarnate. 
Look on me, Angus, know Glamis.” Eric and 
the other hermit separate them; a remorseful 
Angus launches into his skaz. 

Angus and Mack-beth were old comrades at 
court, Mack-beth a prince of royal blood, 
Angus an upwardly-mobile gofer. The two 
chums fell simultaneously for the dishy daugh- 
ters of Broad- Albaiu, Jacquenetta and 
Annabella, wives respectively to the Thanes of 
Gaury and Kyle. 

Angus, coming from Jacquenetta's bed- 
room, extricates Mack-beth from an ambush 
by ruffians in the service of Caithness, a rival in 
love and politics; in return, Mack-beth treats 
him to a stirring r£sum£ of his amour, 
apparently scripted by John Cleland: “White, 
Firm, and Round," he reminisces, “and heav'd 
with an agreeable motion”; but scarcely had he 
got into possession of this inestimable Treasure 
(Mack-beth’s phrase, not mine) when the hus- 
band was heard in the next room. He managed 
to hide under the bed (barely) when Kyle en- 
tered, took one look at the heaving roundness 
and made ready to indulge the Welcome 
Vigour (the Thane of Kyle's phrase, notMack- 
beth’s). No sooner was the sated Thane off the 
premises than Annabella leapt into a neat Bath 
strewn with sweet Herbs to make Purgation 
(Annabiella's phrase), whither Mack-beth had 
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Descant 

No 51, Winter 1985-86: “The Culture of * 

, Crime" • ? 

244pp,£6. Available jfrdm PQ Box 314, Station 
P, Toronto, Canada MSS 2S8. • 

This issue of -the Canadian journal Descant , , . 
Subtitled Thq Culture of Crime,’’, gets off on ■ 
the wrong foot when the editor Karen Mulhal- : 

. len begin s, h er , preface . by quoting Alice, after : 
feeding “Jabbetwocky.7 -- “Somehow it seems 
.to fiH my head With' Ideas ^ ohly l don’t know! 
exactly .what they -are! Hpwevqr', jpmebody 
killed somethbtg'. that’s dear, at any rate" L : 
: and adds: “So, Alice infoe, Looking-Glfes 1 
House provides us with the essential eleifrfete ; j 
= of all tales of detection: homebody killed some- : 
1 thtfig” LaUrence ^iapk has Written a detective 
1 story abput the murder of 2pd tropical fish, but. 

. In general the essential demerit ip a tale of . • 
detection is that somebody bfe killed someone , ! • 
ahd Alice's words are Sit attempt at exegesis, !. : . 
• notdetection. The cdnfqsion is characteristic;!! 
\ (here is lit(leattempt;irithelssueasawhole, to': 
ajmetptermsvdihcrimeorqrime fiction; and • !i 
detebtkm is more often used asmetaphoc than : 
as subjept. •' : 

> Mdro orthodox are a lecture from Bb'fgcs ^ ! 

dimoybigly . undated -'fedeerned; mainly with • 

' Poe, a sensible hliig fbr, theiriysti* ru 
(Creator:; of private 



to his American predecessor. This is im- 
mediately followed, however, by an article by 
Brian Bowen, on the “inverted detective fic- 
tion” of the contemporary Japanese author 
' Abe K0b6, in whose novel:7fe Red Cocoon 
.the central character notices a thread hanging 
from his shoe and unravels himself .by pulling 
pn it arid in another novel is trapped in a hos- 
pital .."with a young nymphomaniac , who is 
slowly, deflating as her insides disappear”. 
Even inverted, these are odd characters to set 
beside. Father Brown or Sam Spade. 

• .'Of the fiction; Josef Skvorecky’s last Lieut- 
;^ant Boravka story, “Pirates”, translated 
.from the Czech by Paul Wilson, would prol> 
ebiy find a' place In EUery Queen’s Mystery 
,Ma$azine\ Flies arid Spiders”, by Adolfo Eioy 
;€Mares, arid "fclftl”, * Solnab and Rustum’ 
variant by feared Denevi, probably Wouldn’t, 

bu^i we g^od «ojies pone the ltste, TTiere’s an- 

amuslngdialogric'with boinpu^as policeman, 

judge and jury by David'Gurx, ■ 

With Iari Carr-Harris’S Look, however, a 
“photographic froritality pf an evdnt in time*', 
in vyhich the spectator simultaneously views a 
murderandhears a voice-over, we move back 
Into deeper Water: iti purpose i& to ’‘detect not 
evidence, fet identity; foe identity not of a 
Witness, nor of a Victim, but of an experience 1 ' 
And when Shelagh Alexander, ip the introduo-' • 
tiofr to her compilation of photographs made 
a *-- ‘- , )tt bon± fllrf$ nolrt-oi foe 
artist becomes yet bhotitor ‘ 
his time it is to. break abart ' 


oris 
defornilng 


followed her, turning a pretty compliment ab- 
out her sexual ingenuity. 

Caithness, disgruntled by the failure of (he 
ambush, shops Mack-beth and Annabella to 
Kyle, but is thwarted by tbe fearless fibbing of 
Annabel's maid. 

Caithness slinks away, muttering about the 
contumacious Impotence of age having the 
Vanity to think itself sufficient for so much 
Youth, a phrase which not unnaturally gets up 
Kyle’s nose; he thereafter keeps suspicious 
watch, and does eventually surprise the lovers, 
but is himself so surprised by one of the foot- 
stools with which the pragmatic Annabella hns 
booby-trapped her chamber that he stumbles, 
falls comatose, and vanishes from the plot, as 
indeed does Annabella, her lusty but incon- 
stant lover having tired of her and fallen for the 
daughter of Ross, the future Lady M., a smart 
move politically if less savvy as far as the inti- 
mate side of things is concerned, his bride 
being a “Woman that took so little delight in 
Conjugal Embraces thatshe had an utter Aver- 
sion to Man in that particular”, in consequence 
of which Mack-beth goes off to suppress Mac- 
duald and the rebellious Western Islanders, 
who are followed into defeat by the King of 
Norway whose entire army Angus (who, as the 
more alert among you will recall, is narrating 
all this) poisons with a “soporeferous drug, 
common in Scotland”. Tired by his vigorous 
activity, Mack-beth falls asleep in a shady 
arbour, and dreams of three women, faces 
shining with celestial glory, who greet him as 
Thane of Angus, Thane of Murray, King of 
Scotland. (“I know very well, that there is a 
story spread abroad that he met three witches 
in a forest, who visibly and by daylight gave 
him these salutations, but I had it from his own 
Mouth long before.”) 

Mack-beth and his side-kick Bancho take 
counsel, decide to dethom King Duncan 
(that’s what it says); Duncan is Sanctioned by 
Bancho's mob en route to Inverness and 
Mack-beth is elected to succeed him. 

Mack-beth is a popular and wise King for 
five years. Unsexed Queen turns Mack-beth 
on by displaying naked Inetta, half-sister to 
Bancho (who has been told fay some gypsies 
that his posterity will rule). Mack-beth solicits 
Bancho's help in debauching sister, offers 
Lady Mack-beth in return. Bancho enters 
Queen’s bed and is immediately stabbed to 
death and accused of attempted rape (“he 
answered nothing and proceeded to Rud- 
ness”); Mack-beth drugs and rapes Inetta, and 
then the female Scots nobility in general; he’d 


FIFTY YEARS ON 

'Hie TLS of April 18, 1936 carried a review by 
D ‘ L - Murray of The Good New Days by Mar- 
jorie and C, H, B. Quennell, from which the 
following passages are taken: ‘ 

Englishmen abroad have in their minds’ eyeB a 
definite vision of England - the England they 
left twenty or thirty years ago. They see a land 
of thatched or tiled cottages nestling among 

■ small fields, surrounded by small gardens; they 
see great estates wi th lodges and gates and long 
carriage drives bordered by stately trees; they 
see, if they como from the North, large tracts of 
land given oyer to row after row of hideous 
streets surrounding mills fed-factories apd cpl- 
Ueries belching smoke apd ■ grime; they see 

. stoall farms with horse teams pibiigWng, bam- 

• doorf °w^ scratching on foe toiddenq/pigstyes 
foeek by JoWLwifo foe dwelling house, and a 

: ;fcw martfcuUte irife and wfameri working all 
hours, of daylight and tumbUng itito bed at 
1 night with n °. thought of anything outside the 
Ufe of the farm and the Village. Distance has 
softened any uglinesses - and there were not 
■itiany in that England of their youth . . . : •' • 
Jf toe wandered takesa motpr drive through 
fob England of dreams the .week he arrives 
home he would be well advised to carry as 

■ * n d C Hi B. Quennell. It would point the ■ 
wiy to much that is neV in Eriglarid today. He! 
will toe, for instance, that England’s fade, has 

ipr he U Ijkely to see v 


town frofo bis Weekend retrjsat 
grdunds of fob great * 


have had Eugenia too, if I hadn’t inconi W 
clambered down a rope and fled with 3 
England and shipwreck, as you, 
earlier^aking with me her swretSS 
young Thane of Lore, him ihere, 
father, 1 can now reveal, is not desdlajS 
End of skaz. Glamis, Lorn. Eugenia at£w! 
lighted; messenger arrives from English Com 
urging everyone to set out for DunsinantriA 
away which they do, passing by BemhS 
Wood, with Green Boughs all in their S 

in Triumph for bloodless Conquest" Myt 
beth, deserted, is quickly dispatched- hk 
Queen is “found to have died earlier ’after 
walking about the castle with eyes shut ilksu 
to herself’; after an extended sermon onCnJ 
sti national Monarchy Malcolm is left in charge. 

Scholars may know which bits of this cock-a- 
leelde are original, which from Holinsbed 
(whence came Banquo’s complicity and fe 
graciousness of the three sisters, though fer 
hail Macbeth as successively Cramim 
Moray, Angus), which, if any, from Hector 
Boece or Wyntoun or the Bulk of the Cmk&, 
I just want the paperback rights. 

★ ★ * 

The BL has posted a list of the shelf-marks of 
flood-damaged books, not to be visited, Hi 
all, till they are out of intensive care, Ainoq 
the alphabet soup nestled our old friend PC 
the Private Case. Have all the Library’scuitai 
been washed away? Has that enviable stock of 
salacity been destroyed by some censorious 
God, some delicate-minded water nymph. « 
most sinister thought, deliberately irrigated bj 
some gang of dean-living terrorists? Fron 
burning page three to drowningdeSadeisbult 
step. 

“I couldn’t help notice the beautiful En^ish 
people spoke when I was in Dhaka recendy 
(many of them had MA‘s in Eng Lit too and 
quoted Donne or Boerwolf at the drop of i 
hat.” (Neeloo’s Diary, New Life, 4/4/86.) ■ 
The image of saucy pedantique Bangla- 
deshis cursing the unruly sun whenever they 
doff their headgear is attractive; but what do 
they see in Boerwolf, that gloomily allitcratto 
Afrikaans epic about the scotching of therick- 
ed monster that threatens Bothgar’a hall, ftfr 
teorot, and the vengeance of the yet more fast- 
some Winifred Grendela? 


pital patients with their nurses. In theNojt&he 
will come across great areas with ne ver a ptane , 
of the defiling smoke that is the breath of life of 
industry as he knew it; in the Uttie village 
if he runs short of dgarettes and tries lobby* 
packet, he will probably be told thMt thtap.* . 
the window are only dummies - eve ?j"v; ' 
out of work; cigarettes are in such litfl&w- 
mand that they are scarcely stocked 
On the farms he will see strange raad^J 
reminiscent of a Wellsian dream bf the 
he will see, tod, on the farms a great 
reinforced concrete and corrugated itM, ^ 
still more creosoted match-boanluig; 
hear the hum of a dynamo instead ofthenn*^ 
milk from foe byre, : and the jwultty ^ . .. 
Confined in neat wire . . V . 

But perhaps it Is in the sodal 
present day that foe 'greatest diangeaW: - 
! taken place. There has been a ste^yirtartn^. -:- 
of the home among the riloneyetj and WJ 
• salaried classes. Working people, 

. can get gdod housing conditions j 

laijd, ; have; tended; ;pn the;Cbntrary» 
mofeclMely;tq hgme;_ -vwilfl 

Wheri bur exile left home In toCesf yl^ 
of t)to. Country hb; was' grumbling f t W® 2, 
taxofls.in fob £1 TbenewEngland wl| 

Wm at first; having read arid shuddered 
jack of privacy in Spriet Rusriag dn o..!^ ! : 
i been brptight up .with a stiudy Brifon 
: foy his own-privacy, he will, be 
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Ci, There is a bewildering amount of histor- 
S revision going on: first, Correlli Barnett’s 
Sdraeut of the Beveridge utopia in The Au- 
Se/Mir; now Lord Annan’s magisterial re- 
Swof John Carswell’s account of the rise and 
of the Robbins principle (April 11); what 

So that wonderful dream we all shared - 
Ending Noel Annan, I presume; I certainly 
to t recall his saying anything like this at the 
taunitlee of Vice-Chancellors and Prind- 
Mh on which I sat as Acting Vice-Chancellor 
iiEasl Anglia - was quite simply too expen- 
se, Why weren’t we told? How many of us 
jjw approaching fifty would have entered 
diversity teaching, convinced in those heady 
post-Robbins days that we were participating 
jii noble enterprise, if we had had an inkling 
Aat a mere twenty years later it would all turn 
sour? 

Annan benefits of course from hindsight, 
which makes all men wise. But I have to re- 
ntal him that although some of us did indeed 
have our doubts at the time, there was no 
Misting the pressures to expand the university 
system. I still recall with some bitterness the 
tours wasted at my institution looking at 
’Bodds" for threefold growth in student num- 
bersin os many years. The pressures came not 
bom us, but from our paymasters. What price 
those blueprints now? Much less than Alba- 
no railway shares, which you can at leaBt 
fhme and hang on the landing. 

Those paymasters now manage to imply that 
Ik ensuing d£bftcle was somehow all the fault 
of foe dons: they were too greedy, too power- 
huigry, too status-consrious to stop milking 
Ae uncomplaining public cow. But it simply 
wasn't like that. We were cajoled into taking 
me students, setting up more courses, mak- 
ing more appointments over a shorter time- 
sole than we knew was wise. It saddens me 
Ail those who have now hobbled the horse 
fay kicked into a gallop a few short years ago 
will draw comfort from your distinguished re- 
viewer's implied endorsement of their propa- 
guda. 

JOHN FLETCHER. 

Uriwiity of East AngUa, Norwich. 

'Sexual Desire' 

Sr»- Roger Scruton claims (Letters, April 11) 
tai he does not defend the thesis that sexual 
**lre is a necessary condition of personality 
Ne “personality" is understood to mean “the 
Property of being a person”). In my review I 
•llriljuted this thesis to him. 

I tegret that my paraphrase looked like 
feel quotation. The passages E had prind- 
jflfflyin mind are on pages 183 and 348-9. On 
l*ge 1© he claims, that “a race of beings with- 
p^tefoal desire . . . would lack . . personal- 

On page 349 he claims that persons are 
topjfolly sexually desirous. 

.flots of omission can be misused. In fell foe 
!*toge on page 183 runs as follows: 

could also be human beings without [sexual 
“WteJ. But whether they could also be serial beings 
• ■^doubted. Indeed, as I shall later argue, a race 
j* Wcp ylibout sexual desire would lack a vast 
. « wtorpejrtdhal responses. They really would 

for they Would lack the feature (perso- 
•' u*fo describe ourselves as more 

merely safari; 

parage makes^ The following claims: . 

may be one could not be a social 
^ upqe iacked sexual desire. ' 

doings who lacked sexual desire 
SS i an ^ U2 ^ s - (They would be animals in 
‘^^yar/loaded sense iri which we are not 


We could, indeed, imagine a human being “outside 
society”, but this homofaber , . . would be without 
sexual desire .... He would also not be a person 
.... The building of personality and the building of 
desire arc the same process, conceived under differ- 
ent aspects .... Persons are essentially [sexuallyl 
desirous. 

1 take this to amount to the claim that sexual 
desire is essential to being a person; that is, 
more formally, a capacity to experience feel- 
ings of sexual desire is a necessary condition of 
personality; or, in other words, (4). (Those 
who mistrust the dots - or the brackets - must 
look up the passage.) 

Furthermore - returning to page 183 - it is 
arguable that Scrutou cannot reject (4), given 
his endorsement of (1). For (1) is clearly a 
claim about individuals, not about species. 
And (1) and the negation of (4) jointly entail 

(S) It may be that one could possess those 
properties that constitute one as a person while 
lacking those properties that constitute one as 
a social being. 

If Scruton's general position commits him to 
the rejection of (S) - and it seems clear that it 
does (cf page 348) - then he must either reject 
(1) or accept (4). Hence he must accept (4), 
given his endorsement of (1). 

GALEN STRAWSON. 

New College, Oxford. 


" sepse iri which we are not 

1;!/.--; . 

w a qf befogs whb lacked sexual desire 

' Uek pftsondlity ^ ' • I • . 

■ ® fed (3) are false; • 

f j fffe ator $crutori has pointed out that the 
. foe codnertion between Sexual de-^ 

on i page 18^ of his book 
whole, not.' 
of species. He say$ that. 


'The Mythmaker' | 

Sir, - In his review of my The Mythmaker c 
(March 28), J. L. Houlden complains that I 1 
ascribe to Paul the “deification” of Jesus, i 
without explaining sufficiently what I mean by ] 
the term “deification". It is an important part 
of my argument that Paul was a mythmaker, 
not a theologian. His concept of Jesus as a 
visitant from a higher world , who descended to 
save mank ind by a sacrificial death, is a vivid 
myth ; and Paul did not consider the theological 
problems it raises for monotheism - problems 
which engaged the Trinitarian theorists of later 
times. But I argued that Paul’s view of Jesus as 
one to whom prayer and worship should be 
addressed, and with whom the worshipper can 
merge by a participatory mystical rite, is quite 
sufficient to establish that Jesus was some kind 
of deity in Paul’s eyes. 

By these criteria, Mr Houlden’s suggestion 
that Paul’s view of. Jesus was akin to “Jewish 
Wisdom theology and apocalyptic” falls to the 
ground. What Jew ever addressed prayers or 
worship to the personification of God’s wis- 
dom who figures in Proverbs 8, or Wisdom of 
Solomon 6-77 What Jew ever partook of the 
body and blood of personified Wisdom, or of 
any of the apocalyptic figures? What Jew ever 
spoke of being “in Enoch”, as Paul spoke of 
being “in Christ"? Houldeti’s use of foe 
euphemism “high" to describe Paul’s view of 

Jesus is typical of the attempt to find gradations 

in what is actually a gulf of difference. 

Paul’s eucharistie and participatory ideas, 
and indeed his whole myth of the descending 
Saviour, have no roots in Judaism, 1 whether 
1 Palestinian or Hellenistic, but they havo strong 
parallels in pagan religion. This is the unpalat- 
able fact that no gulf-bridging .sKdlrig-deyices, 
of which Mr Houiden’s review is a compen- 
dium, : can disguise. Paiil’s Christianity did not 
arise by evolutionary steps out of Judaism or 
Nazareitism. For good or ill, it was a new de- 
parture:. : - • 1 

Lw^eckCouSei 80 East End Road, London N3. 

American Laureate 

Sir What are yto to leam-feout the.unregfe- 

eracy. of sexiBm from foe Way the gifted and : : 
liberal (as I thought) Christopher Hitchens'M- ; 
.- presses 1 his relief at the gazetting of Robert 
! Penn Warren fe first poet laureate ofjj Un- 
ited States (“American notes Mjtch 7)? H? , 
, ■ , rCpbrts the "anxious foreboding that, pre- 
ceded foe announcement, "vnth cynics predict-. 
fog i someone' opwHdlesomely Ofoblematw , 

1 mbfobr if two who writes; tog , , 

growfo'/ak iheard it " 

: cientiy ■ shocking ; that Hitchens thought foe, 

■ arrogant parenthetic^ phrato witty epOu^ tQ [ ; 

re^at fo-foe TLS. His own addition of • un< 

' wholesome” U intolerable/ ■ ■ . . i 1 • 

. Bytonic male poete can hotoripusly spatter . 


children all over the place without misung a 
pentameter, but even in a period when hus- 
bands pay lip service, at least, to the idea of 
equal sharing of parenthood. It is still the 
mothers, who for "unwholesome”, perhaps 
“biological" reasons, give children priority as 
fathers rarely seem capable of doing. 

Yet Mr Hitchens's cynic, in his mysterious 
reference to “growth”, seems to suggest that 
while this is a fine subject for male poets, ns in 
Dylan Thomas's "The Force that through the 
Green Fuse Drives the Flower”, or Words- 
worth’s The Prelude, or Growth of the Poet's 
Mind, anything written on growth by a 
mother would be an absurdity. Is this because 
any mother named American poet laureate is 
complacently assumed to be an incompetent 
chosen under affirmative action pressures? Or 
is he perhaps jealous of women's more inti- 
mate knowledge of growth? 

It is all right for women poets to be frustrated 
lovers of men, like Emily Bronte and Emily 
Dickinson, or lesbians, in the tradition of 
Sappho, so well represented in our own time, 
but mothers! Spare us that unwholesomeness! 

In' their scornful put-down of mothers as 
poets were Hitchens and his cynic deriding, for 
instance, Sylvia Plath who, left alone with the 
demands of poetry and two loved children, 
found the conflict too much to bear? Only a 
few mothers (such as Adrienne Rich) can bring 
themselves to step out and leave the pre- 
empting human demands behind. Most, as is 
implied by Christopher Hitchens's friend’s 
obscene condescension, try to do the impossi- 
ble, and receive for their efforts the kind of 
mindless, smart-alecky dismissal quoted by 
Hitchens with such smug satisfaction. 


HOPE HALE DAVIS. 

14 Athens Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 

Hardy's Poems 

Sir, -Sir Rupert Hart-Davis misreads me (Let- 
ters. March 21) when he takes me to task for 
referring (March 7) to the - eight separate 
volumes of Hardy’s poems “as they were origi- 
nally issued by Macmillan". He remarks that 
the two earliest volumes, Wessex Poems and 
Poems of the Past and the Present , were first 
published by Harper and Brothers. In these 
two cases I was referring not to first publica- 
tion, but to the edition in which the books first 
appeared from Macmillan.. In the case of the 
other six books, of course, there is no distinc- 
tion. My point was to contra# these attractive 
volumes with the ugly and off-putting Collected 
Poems published by' Macmillan, which ; re- 
. nwined uuSoperseded until 1976, and to sug- 
gest that they ' provided, and perhaps still do 
provide (when they can be found id second- 
hand bookshops), the most enjoyable way. of 
reading Hardy’s poetry. 

The information that the three volumes of 
the new Clarendon press edition of Hardy’s 
Complete Poetical Works are to be followed by 
an edition of his dramatic works, inducing The 
Dynasts, is dearly given on the cjqstjacket of 
Volume ThrtC. I am taken aback whenSamuel 
Hynes (Letters, April 4) suggests that I misled 
Sir Rupert in this respect. Sir Rupert was mi*: 
led because he pronounced about foo boOks 
without having looked it them properly..: • 

ROBERT WELLS., ; “ ■ • 

20 Jolly Gardener* Court, Waterloo ^pad, Norwich. 

Lady Alex^dra Metcalfe 

Sifi - 'Your reviewer’s Jand- notice of my 
refection from Lord Curaon’s writings, Travels 
, wit ha Superior Person (April 4} f nlak^B brief 
reference to Curzon's daughter, "the late Lady 
i Alexandra 1 Metcdlfo". I spoke to her on the . 
telephone today, arid she authorfxcs ma to say 
that she fovery much aUve, : •• 

pfekicilNa. • 

Sprite Club, Brook Street.’ London Wl, ... .. 

\ Wi opalogtefjrihis fnktakx^ wHichwas durs 
.' and' not the neyltwer'ji , M y - ' . !;' ='; ! ..v.; • 

• A. J | A - .yA .. 1 

■ ui Correlli Barnett’s, fetter' (April U), the 
. ’ quotation in paragraph. 4: from the i minutes of, 
V'foe. Economic Section of, the War Cabinet 
' SedreiariatshouldhayefeBd: ’’atiy connectioh 
between fell' erapfoynuefoaiKi productive effi-; 
deucy is indirect fed, Infeed,. nfebifeqits.V i 


'First with the News' 

Sir, - 1 have never before replied to a review of 
any of the books I have written. But the 
inaccuracies and misrepresentations in John 
Sutherland’s alleged review (February 21) of 
First with the News, my history of W. H. Smith, 
are so inexcusable that lam bound to make the 
following comments. 

First, of a comment by me on the attitudes of 
Smith's employees: "This would be more 
convincing if Wilson actually dealt with the 
sweetly unresentful workforce. But nowhere in 
his account ... do we get any idea of what it 
was like to work for Smith's below boardroom 
level." This is totally untrue. He has obviously 
not read Chapter 1 1 , which is a detailed history 
of Smith's labour relations; nor Chapter 14 on 
the relations between the partners and the 
wholesale managers; nor the substantial sec- 
tions of Chapter 6 and Chapter 7 dealing with 
the departmental managers; nor the many 
other references to employees below board- 
room level in Chapters 8 and 13. 

Second (explaining why he regards Smith's 
as "un-innovailve"): "They did not . . . expand 
into Scotland and Ireland." Again, quite 
untrue. Smith’s operated in Scotland from 
18S1 to 1857 and in Ireland for much longer, 
from 1850 to 1886; both enterprises are 
documented to the maximum allowed by the 
existing records in Chapters 5 and 6. 

Third, your reviewer misrepresents me on 
several points of great importance. For exam- 
ple, on the economics of newspaper manage- 
ment: "Wilson's logic is simple: papers cost 
money to make, therefore they must subscribe 
to and support a capitalist ideology. This is 
shareholders' history.” My logic maybe simple 
but your reviewer shows no sign of understand- 
ing it. I explained simply that without enter- 
tainment value and the income generated by 
advertisements, neither The Times nor any 
other newspaper in practice either sold or 
made enough profit to survive and be free of 
government influence. If Sutherland cares to 
describe this as shareholders’ history he is free 
to do so; the fact remains that the TLS would . 

; not be in a position to pay him his fee' for 
l writing his alleged review of my book if my 
: simple account were not sound history. 

: Similarly, I am held to equate personal 

• virtue (diligence especially) and reward, “in 
t the form of wealth and ermine”. If he had 
i accused me of equating virtue and diligence 

with business success I should have no quarrel 
i with his remark. But I have explained tbe facts 

{ (pages 162 and 170). William Henry II refused all 

■ ■ public honours. He remained, as he wrote, 

■ . . “plain Mr Smith” and it was Queen Victoria 
> who ennobled his widow after his death. The 
•' . posthumous revyard was noi q recognition of 
f his wealih or business success. It was. for the 

services he had rendered to the nation in 
1 Parliament as a Cabinet Minister responsible 
i successively for the Array, the Navy, Ireland 
r . ■ and the readership of foe House of Commons. 

! ■ There are. father inaccuracies and misrepre- 

r sen ratio ns too numerous to mention . I would 
I > . draw attention only to a couple of points. First, 

1‘ there are enough critical observations on the 
partners, managers and business to refute 
i Sutherland's charge that this history is “wholly 
uncritical”. Second, in regard to relation? 

' between employees and employers let him 
simply read a sentence (page 173), baric to my 
Interpretation, that in the nineteenth-century 
private business such relations sometimes ; 

. resembled those of nineteenth and iyenlielh- 
cqntury Japan more than those. In. modern > 
l Europe. He can draw his own concluslons. 
t Sutherland's ./eyfow leaves' me with foe 
F : . suspicion that tie Is not feally foterested in 
f hlsIoty.His final tonvofotedparagrflph reveals 
!. an intellectually snobbish dislike of ordinary 
f. ■ ‘people who read ! the Telegraph and enjoy 
Agatha Christie. Given this, I can well under- 
stand fils hatred of the "pompoufidccency” etc, 
yrfiich foi atefatiates with W» H. Smith. Hfeoe , 
Iris Inability to Understand the nature of iticlr f 
, fooSt important function in- ^English social' ' 
history .They brought literature of many kinds 
\ within the reach of very ordinary people who .! 

* faad previously had to leave such luxuries to (be 
J- : . rich and! privileged. • V '/ ; ; 

» !' dHARLBS SWLSOW. ; , 

!f. .45 Qiiean Street; WooUshra, New j 5outh W&lcs, : 
Australia, 
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Self- deceivers defeated 


David Robey 


GIORDANO BRUNO 
II candelaio 
The Pit, Barbican 


» 


Giordano Bruno's II candelaio is better than 
most Italian Renaissance comedies, but still a 
very conventional work. Its triple plot ends 
with the defeat and humiliation of three self- 
deceiving idiots: the candelaio of the title, who 
fails in his attempt to win the love of a courte- 
san without spending too much ( candelaio does 
not mean "candle-maker” here, as the trans- 
lators of this RSC production Mia Dickson and 
Frank Dotterel! believe, but is a slang term for 
a homosexual); a would-be alchemist, who is 
fooled and defrauded by his teacher; and a 
pedantic, self-important schoolmaster who is 
tricked out of his money by a gang of rascals 
disguised as police and, in the rather tasteless 
climax to the play, beaten on his naked but- 
tocks. The winner, apart from the gang of ras- 
cals, is a clever young painter who manages to 
seduce the candelaio ' s wife. 

It is hard to see in this comedy any imprint of 
the profound, independent and idiosyncratic 
philosopher who was burnt at the slake by the 
Inquisition in 1600 after refusing to retract his 
heterodox beliefs. Astrology and magic fea- 
ture prominently here as they do in Bruno's 
serious work, but in this case only as objects of 
ridicule. As for the programme's claim that the 
play “betrays his almost frantic detestation of 
hypocrisy and quackery in morals as in learn- 
ing, and the beginning of his formulation of a 
new ethic and a new pliilosophy”, this is scarce- 
ly born out by the plot. Following a comic 
tradition that goes back to the Decameron . U 
candelaio is an amoral celebration of deceit in 
• which malicious intelligence triumphs over 
harmless stupidity. Self-deception, not hypo- 
crisy and quackery, is the target of Bruno's 
scorn. 

If the play has a distinctive character, it is 

A family fix 

David C aute 

i DAVID LAN 

Blight 

. The Other Place, Stratford-upon-Avon 

, A tragic theme of the twentieth century is the 
Je.w’s escape frbm bondage Into domination. 

refugees from the shtetl, in flight from 
antisemitism and Cossack brutality, gradually 
abandoned their own socialist ideals as white 
Skins; master-status and upward mobility sep- ' 
arated them from Palestinian Arabs, parletn 
blacks and Ufo “BantiU^ of South Africa. This 
. erosion of, Idealism is Lbecontral theme of 
David Lan's nbw play, Fligfy. y 
The Leyihe family an) discovered pursuing a 
materially modest but culturally setf-fconfklent 
: . existence in thetolonialRhpdeslaofthe l950sv : 

It is Passover; the family is sustained by reli- 
.. • gidh arid a waning Socialist idealism kept alive 
, by memories of their 1 flight from Lithuania in 
1929. The mild; hu more Us book-keeper Isaac, 
played with a range of stoch gfstures by Joe 
Melia, l and hii-Ioydl wife Haailah (Dinah 
Stabb) are content to dwell iri impoverished 
domestic stasis , but history - the Unforeseen 
• nse of Zimbabwean nationalism - holds a bit- 
t6r fate in itote for them. : 

This fate is incarnated in David Lan’s two . 

uiost powerful cb^rhcters, Isaac,s sjJirtster sls- 

. ter Lily and hif insecure, avariefoys son Mlfce. ’ 
Haunted by a personal tragedy; by obsessive 
. 1 memories of tjie herqlc lover Qidedh Sbti left. 

- behind inXitljuania, Uy devotes herself vrith 
unbending id eallsm and gdod hiumour tb Afri* 

Can edqcatibn.; But her nephewMUte is ruth- 
Ictfly on, the make. Frustrated .a ridcontemp- 
tuous of his father, he wants his own shop, Jie 
- - wants many shops; treating his fonjfiy.fcjl mere, 

• nfdelLilna fn hlei 


mainly in structure and style: in its three-part 
plot, and also in a strong tendency to digress, 
through the inclusion of a large number of 
more or less obscene anecdotes. These fea- 
tures, together with the many obscene puns 
and jokes and the extensive verbal caricatures, 
including long passages in Latin, all make it a 
difficult play to translate and perform today. 
Yet in spite of this Frank Dotterell’s adapta- 
tion has remained remarkably faithful to the 
spirit and for the most part even to the letter of 
the original, including many of the puns, jokes 
and caricatures and a great deal of the pedantic 
Latin. 

A lot has been cut, with a consequent im- 
provement in the pace; the performance is well 
under two hours in length, whereas the original 
is fairly lengthy. A number of relatively minor 
embellishments and substitutions have been 
made, some of them clever, though not all 
necessarily for the better; the crime of stealing 
a cloak, for instance, becomes that of bugger- 
ing sheep, and the would-be alchemist’s suicide 
attempt at the end is a rather uninspired Inser- 
tion. But the distinctive features are largely 
kept, and what is left is still very much Bruno's 
play. The misinterpretation of the title is of no 
consequence, since the candelaio's supposed 
homosexuality is virtually irrelevant to the 
plot. 

Only a few parts stand out in a generally fast 
and energetic, but not particularly subtle pro- 
duction. Mel Martin doubles skilfully as the 
dignified but ageing courtesan and the can - 
delaio's mincing, lisping wife. Ian Talbot, who 
perhaps has the best of the major roles, makes 
an attractive caricature out of the self-impor- 
tant pedant Manfurlo, and copes os well as 
might be expected with the loss of his trousers. 
The other two main characters, the candelaio 
himself and the would-be alchemist Barto- 
lomeo, come across as rather too loud and 
oafish to be interesting. This is no doubt partly 
the fault of Bruno’s text, but the whole per- 
formance would have been helped by being 
Less noisy, especially in the slightly oppressive 
intimacy of The Pit. 


Celestial fantasia 

Peter Kemp 

ADRIAN MITCHELL 
White Suit Blues 
Radio 3 


ell depicts him as. 

Peopling his books with doubles * 

playeis and impostors, Twain - wtaS? 
he was dying, about Jekyll and SS 
personalities - was a notorioashH* 
vidual. Like the Siamese twins u™* 
fascinatedly about, he conttSd 

bties under the same ,ti„ : o3S 

Went, thfi nthdp k, W 


Incorporating sizeable scraps of Mark Twain’s vient, the other^retfag^h^i 
own material, White Suit Blues is a play pat- fury. Using its celestial fanSS 
temed on those of his later works that inter- one comnonent nf m. _ tohai P 0 a* 
weave fantasy and cosmic gloom. What stops it 
being the fitting tribute Adrian Mitchell in- 
tends it to be is its failure to get Twain’s mea- 
sure as an author or a man. 

Opening at Twain’s funeral, the play follows 
him to a “Celestial Complex” somewhat 
irrelevantly staffed by upper-class English 
comic butts and consisting of a vast tower- 
block: “Three million, five hundred thousand. 


' ‘“Uiaaia TO naiDOB ■ 

one component of his character - 
anamhie rage-MitcheU'spos^o^J* 
he essence of Twain: a desire sj wlJS 
to ingratiate and indict, a needtobew^j 
by those he decries. 


----- ----- — , ......... uiuuaniiu, ui uuuuieness 10 MIS twain The Fdn/I«k. J 

one hundred and forty fourth floor”, a lift-man extracts from the author's Whfctt 

is instructed, with the penchant for steeo too. bv the 


is instructed, with the penchant for steep 
effects the play keeps parading. True to the 
bitter beliefs Twain broached in his terminal 
writings, worldly success turns out to be the 
criterion for elevation in this after life. Social 
rejects languish in a dungeon-like “Black 
Hole”. Exemplars of Establishment greed and 
callousness - rulers, politicians, military top- 
brass - are ensconced at the pinnacle of Para- 
dise: “Zion’s Golden Penthouse”. Invited here 
to deliver an amusing after-dinner speech. 
Twain instead unleashes a scathing diatribe, 
denouncing Christianity, colonialism, and the 
barbarities perpetrated under cover of civiliza- 
tion. 

During this spirited outburst to his ghostly 
listeners, he alludes sarcastically to “the Uni- 
ted States of Lynchin'”. Mitchell might have 
noted, though, that in actuality, hav ing put 
together a dossier on the horrendous statistics 
of stringing up in the States, Twain prudently 
refrained from publishing it lest it ruin his sales 


Only the bizarrely oscillating sccni- 
cunously suggestive of both Ronalds 

of doubleness to this Twain. Therewtewd 
extracts from the r. !_.!?, 


too, by the intrusion into them of diitiaW 
posed by Mitchell. Since Twain- whoemai 
boy “used to play with the pause as otbadl 
dren play with a toy” - was an artist 
aware of pace, rhythm, carefully timed effa, 
to interrupt his prose set-pieces is todolkii 
peculiar disservice. Significantly, the bet i* 
passages in the play - a galloping descriptor 
the Pony Express, an account of gliding fa 
the Mississippi - are ones whose tempo kM 
broken. 

Even the robust buoyancy of the Mbs&pp 
sequence ultimately sinks, though, under to 
load of misapprehension and mawkishm 
Mitchell heaps into his play's last scene. faff 
flung out of Heaven, Twain, along vbhta 
daughter Susy, lands on Buck and Jim's nk 
Reunited with other members of the (Jew 
family, the crew then sail along, cboratof- 
“ All I Want is a River and a Raft” - that drii 
their idea of paradise. Given that Susy Cb 
mens, who always hoped that Twain wdi 
turn out more “uplifting” productions Refc 


The second act brings us to the Salisbury of 
1976, the era of the civil war against Robert 
Mugabe’s insurgent guerrillas; We find Mike' 
Levine gulping whisky on the “steep” of his 
; luxurious suburban villa, but the remote bush 
war haunts tys household in the shape of his 
son Paul, a frantic, sensitive young man who 
has seen too much of the killing and wants no 
more of it. Mike rages at his son arid orders him 
back, to camp, but Aunt Uly, clinging to 
memories of Gideon across half a century, 
urges young Paul to desert the unjust war and 
offers him her protection. Father and aunt 
both fail; apd wjien Independence arrives in 
1980 we find the panicked, depleted white Jew- 
lShfamily preparing to “take the gap” to South 
Africa, It (a Passover once again and old Isaac 
delivers the most tragic liqe$ of the play: for the 
Levines , “Israel” Is now to be Cape Town. 

; ... Why Isaac should adopt this counsel of de- 
spair is not entirely clear. For much of the play 
colonial Rhodesia hardly intrudes on the seif- 


and reputation in the South. Also, while har- ium out more ’'uplifting" productions atm 

bounng in private the views he here gives such Joan of Arc, loathed Huckleberry Ffo d 

S™ 1 VOl !lu i0 ’ he Would have been onl y blushed at her father's reputation as a dj 
. ® * ike y i hi public, to court the acclaim of the eccentric, this seems an unlikely evenfiafij 

rich and successful by providing what they — - - 

wanted to hear. An eager caterer to audience 
requirements and a compliant submitter to 
censorship, he was both more craven and mofe 
complex than .the unfalteringly outspoken 
scourge of hypocrisy and the status quo Mitch- 


tillfl awuio IUi ViVUlf— 

That she and herpropriety-conscioiufficakw- 
strangeiy seen by Mitchell as "throw ote* 
from respectability -should take with reCdB 
a life of nautical vagabondage is the coe ge- 
nuinely hilarious notion in this rather .todtaw 
piece- • . ; : V 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 


Competition No 274 

Readers are invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
May 9. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or falling that the 
most nearly correct - in which case Inspired 
guesswork will also be taken Into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 274“ on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor. The 
Times Uterary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
*' ondoa EC1M 4BX.,The solution and results 
will appear on May 16. 

I When she left Islington for the wilder shores of 
Notting Hfll she gave It out that she was sick of living 
in a borough Where, everyone you met was looking 
After No. 2, i ■ ■ 

i". ? *. fc 


our cor. Couldn't get his clothes. Wore 07^* 
Remember the whole thing now. Bl| 
evening.” . 

Ernest Hemingway, The . Sun 
chapter 8. ' ' 

2 I wanted to deliver my speech more tbffl 
else in the world, because I .felt that onlyu#®2 
could judge truly ray ability, *nd now 
clown wqs ruining my chances. I 
carefully now, moving In to punch him bm WP 
with my greater speed. A lucky blow to 
had him going too - until 1 heard B loud ytwejP- 
goi my money on the big boy.” • - .- . 

Ralph Ellisop, Invisible Man, chapter 1. ., 

. 3 Like many eminent members of his 


j wise many eminent memocia ui . . - 

was .rather prone to tears 
wounded; and. his countenance wa* TvT* 
whein Lord Worthington caine °P 10 “ w ‘- 


iM luUM ,n uarmy intrudes .on tbe self- . • wounded; and. his countenance 

absorbed family arguments of the Iivines A- ; 1 He & bt into a cabdri Piccadilly and hhd himself ■ wf,er ' L«d Worthington c^e-up 
, token black; Albert; is introduced in the 1950* '• ^ 9 address in Islington. Here he ' “ J had no ,dea H* were such an orswr^^ 

J <vo(p^U, Or : ^ 

3 'n ^ ^ ii» ” 

ti tie : rise of^ .mack aspire tip ni.hdsscefcciy In*' - ■. v** 1 pLi^riq“0:TMtoriiig.machinefy, ■: 

traded on the Levines - they have been too - Fcnchurch w as unavoidably busy for the 
busy arguing about their 1 best cutlfery, about wand «rcd irt a blkscd-out haze’ 

who will en in whn’« hnncn IwDaua..!.: .l _ 1 tooked at the shops which, fa IsUnjitan. 

UCAfltl hl.nnh - — - t L ’ 


• ' I » i ^ * i . ' V. OUUUl . 1iv*La rl It* • " “* ■ uMk iiQM Q4lli , ’ f — • “ • * “ o""’ : v • rtJl/sK Af TTTO 

Who will go to who’s house for Passover about ' u whld, » frUo^on,- are quite a • “From Merchants.to BirtperoWiBntW A^r 

whose knitted socks the new baby will wear for ’horogdady needs old in India, 1757-1930”, from May t to 

Which ^ include more thM 

ly.tax-retutns; 1 : ■ rm - 1 >• ; - watercolours, prints . arid v phoWPJ? 

hd Competitiod No : ' ' - ‘ • • ' • documenting fwo centuries pLBnuto^ 

■ W(uMr- iw.» ? : : j India, selected. chiefly from. the pnv&l? sjg;. 

!. .tjori ofPaulF. WaHer; ‘ < Gu5iav l 

' l)j Franz Liszt (i811-188$) ,, ..fr9to/ 

1 ‘ 31, to\ mark* : the.;, 
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With downcast gaze 


COMMENTARY 


Marina Warner 


jyjrtd Gilbert (1854-1934): Sculptor of Eros 

Royal Academy, until June 29 


ijfred Gilbert’s subjects rarely look you in the 
~e Eros languidly fixes on some vague middle 
Since, but does not mark with his gaze the 
Ij-iof his “missile of kindness"; the beauti- 
fy balanced contrapposto of “Perseus 
Af n jog" catches the hero in the act of checking 
twinged anklet with a graceful downward 
to* over the shoulder; Icarus, sheathed in his 
lings as if hatching from them, lowers his eyes, 
perhaps to contemplate the death-throes of the 
(jove {g the snake's coils on his pedestal. 

With these youths, Gilbert openly chal- 
lenged several Renaissance masterpieces - 
Donatello’s “David”, Cellini's “Perseus" and 
Giambologna's “Mercury" - which he had seen 
it Italy In the 1870s, at a crucial period of his 
formation as England’s most virtuosic Vic- 
torian sculptor. His sensitive modelling of 
kill, of bones moving beneath the skin, his 
technical brilliance in casting bronze and other 
Kiak according to the lost wax process, de- 
seiYedly raised a storm of praise when the 
“Perseus" and the "Icarus" were exhibited in 
Loodon in 1882 and 1884. But Gilbert per- 
ceives his heroes with little of his Renaissance 
kreniDners' humanist confidence and affirma- 
fcG. He intensifies their vulnerability; for 
fcm, the test lies ahead, and it will be poig- 
mt, not glorious, and perhaps not even tra- 
pc-The sculptor accentuates their condition of 
nled exposure by a realist attention to 
Hooutrements, to the straps on Icarus’ wings, 
10 Ihe heavy helmets above the delicate fea- 
tas, His male figures suffer their magnifi- 
cent, artificial trappings, rather than exult in 
fen or control them. By contrast, his nym- 
phet "An Offering to Hymen” stands pur- 
posefully; his adored mother, in a bust of 1904 
oled with unwitting comedy, “The Mother of 
4e 9th Symphony”, possesses the courage to 
linkup. 

The Royal Academy’s exhibition increases 


the atmosphere of invalidish oppression. The 
architect Piers Gough has draped the rooms in 
widow's weeds, and ruled the photographs and 
captions on the walls in black like faire-parts to 
a death in the family. Here and there the 
mortuary drapes become grey or cream, sus- 
pended from spearheads like heraldic banners 
in the side chapels of military orders. Theat- 
rical touches emulate Victoria’s own dfcor at 
Osborne; just as the Queen displayed casts of 
her children’s hands, this show sets out the 
casting sections of Eros like proslheses in a 
surgical suppliers’ window, tastefulty arranged 
on rucked grey cheesecloth. If Eros alert and 
on tiptoe were present, and the design of the 
exhibition sunnier, it is possible that Gilbert 
would not come across as such a clammy and 
crepuscular spirit. 

In the undertaker's gloom, however, certain 
Gilbertian motifs appear to recur with stifling 
insistence. On the Fawcett Memorial In West- 
minster Abbey of 1885-7 (represented neces- 
sarily by a photograph), Gilbert included 
“Sympathy", a female nude, with brooding 
downcast gaze, gradually becoming entangled 
in brambles like a maidenly Loocoon who does 
not struggle but exemplifies her virtue by 
bearing the pain passively. “Sympathy” fore- 
shadows the memorial to the Marchioness of 
Ailesbury at Savemake who wilts, again with 
shielded glance, behind a sprouting tree which 
screens her and her attendant cherubs from 
insp ection. But Gilbert's concern with the hu- 
man spirit enmeshed and impeded by vigorous 
exterior forces culminates most successfully in 
the exquisite, frail, silver-gold and pink sta- 
tuette of the Virgin he made for the tomb of the 
Duke of Clarence. A Rosa Mistica, she is en- 
twined in briars growing up and around her to 
form a May Queen's garland that is also a 
crown of thorns. 

Richard Dorment, who has written the de- 
tailed illustrated biography of the sculptor (re- 
viewed in the TLS of October 4, 1985) has also 
organized the show and compiled the equally 
handsome catalogue. He offers highly sym- 
pathetic readings of the connections between 
the work and the life, which finally led to the 


Scott's Magnum Opus returns 


Janet Adam Smith 
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Testable has a scheme of publishing the 
of the Author of W— ; — y in a superior 
al£l.l volume. ... I have only to contri- 
htethe Motes which are light work", Walter 
Stott wrote in his Journal In December 1825. 
Then came the credit crash of 1826, the down- 
M of Constable, and Scott’s financial ruin. So 
-wn Robert Cadell, who bought the copy- 
in 1827, revived the idea of a collected 
^hop- ui a cheaper, more popular style than 
^Portable had contemplated - Scott saw it as a 
! prospect" to extricate himself from his 
, The Magnym Opus, as it was called, 
his strongest weapon in his fight with 
tedebts. Re worked doggedly on it till near his 
while still; producing new work. ! ; The 
■jgnum k&ps its ground"; he wrote in May 
. by September 1831 Cadell could re- 
, jjjtsalta of 30,000 a month.- When Scott died 
year, his debts were almost paid. 
■Cadell had supplied him with octavo 
qf earlier editions, interleaved. On- 
. T? toterleaves, and in the margins of the. 

• Punted pages, Scott made copious corrections 
to® insertions, and 'newly composed notes. 

spurted oh by financial rather than 
, pressures, he did not skimp his task: “I 
Wju multi ply- the tibtes therefore where there is 

v^ce of g^ng pleasure and variefy." So he: 

: *Mtecdotes and antiquarian details, 

■ '•■^to^bfaaferiai supplied fjy others, sent extra 
; gjtojto toten ’When a voluble was in the preis. 
foWten .qvenran the blank pages and added , 
*heetB| '$Q fhe forty-one volumes .of 
Op 113 ? when rebound to preserve 
Editions, contained a mass of roanu- 
; ^ ^rial, neariy all in Scott’s' hantfr 
1 labours. •• 

A' !who : bought ; the 1 Sdott 

; ' fehdeili 1 sold ’the ■ forgone ; 

New^Ybik- dealer in 1929. Ten 

•; : .. . V- -i ■ . ' • '' 


yeara later, negotiations to bring them back to 
Scotland, to the National Library, were cut 
short by war. They were then sold to an anony- 
mous American collector and disappeared 
from view. This collector, now known to have 
been Miss Doris Benz, left her library to be 
sold for the benefit of Dartmouth College, 
New Hampshire; and the College generously, 
with the co-operation of the Benz trustees and 
Christie's, agreed that the Magnum Opus 
should be sold by private treaty to the National 
Library - if the money could be raised. About 
the same time important Scott manuscripts - 
Including “The Lord of the Isles”, Quentin 
Durward, The Betrothed , The Fair Maid of 
Perth - were offered to the Library by the. 
Trustees of the Pforzheimer Collection, also by 
private treaty. The combined cost of there and 
the Magnum^ Opus - $920,000- was far beyond 
the National Library's own resources: that the 
Chairman of the Trustees was last month able 
to announce the successful conclusion to both ' 
transactions was due to substantial help from 
the National Heritage: Memorial FUnd 
(£325,000) apd from many Scottish businesses; 
institutions and individual donors. One of. 
these, Robert Maxwell, plans to produpe, 
through the Pergamon Press, a facsimile. 6dl- •; 
tion of the Magnum Opus on microfilm. _ . 

Among th6 flirt scholara .to profit from these 

accessions will be the editors of. the forth#** 

. inn. Edinburgh edition of UteWaveriey 'Novels' 
- the first definitive edition since Scott’s revi- 
sion mofe than 150 years ago. The manuscripts ■ 
of the novels from the Horahejmer. for iflst-^ 
ance* will establish Scott's original i«Mhow- 
for in the process ofropytogand|^p>4ngthe • 

; novels before they were printed porter to . 
preserve bis anonymity) errora crept in at a 
very earfystage. The Natipnal Library, 
rich In. Scott’s wnwpbndenw, pro^^to., 

and manuscripts; is “W by.t^p.^ta 
fittingly established as the principal centre for 
the study of Scott-, i; • 'v 


artist's bankruptcy of 1901 , his exile in Belgium 
and his ignominious resignation from the 
Royal Academy in 1908, and il is easy to see 
these Ladies of Dolours and mini-Laocaons, 
mare and more entangled in tentacular 
growth, as images of Gilbert's weak struggles 
with the misfortunes which overwhelmed him. 

The sculptor's virtuosity, his jeweller's 
wizardry, sometimes make his-artifices appear 
to be simulacra, even casts from life, but in his 
work, observed phenomena are always shifting 
from one species to another according to fancy. 

The slippage can be slight: the briars of the 
Virgin are not rose stems, but fibrous and 
square like clematis. But sometimes the meta- 
morphoses are greater, and the species leap 
categories altogether. The armour worn by St 
George, so carefully constructed that Gilbert 
claimed an armourer could scale it up to fit a 
man, appears made of sea-shells and 
snakeskin. The metal has lost Its inert charac- 
ter and become orgnnic. St Michael's greaves 
look like bark shed by a plane tree, his wings 
like husks, while the landscape on which he 
stands also represents the reptilian body of 
his adversary. Natural forms ooze into one 
another, breaking their ordained boundaries: 
in the famous centrepiece or epergne, a mer- 
maid, astride a sphere of rock crystal, has a 
double tail of seaweed fronds that fan out into 
fins like dragon’s wings, inlaid with abalone 
shell. The epergne is n monstrous bibelot, a 
nightmare for servants to clean (perhaps that is 
why Queen Mary had it glided), but It also 
reveate the closeness of Gilbert's fantasy to the 
Illustrators and fairy painters of Victorian folk- 
lore, Arthur Rackham and Joseph Noel Paton. 

For all Gilbert's technical inventiveness, his 
type of imagination does not go very deep. 
Fairy-tale imagery can give you goosebumps, 
but loosened from the structure of story and 
belief, it does not touch the springs of sym- 
pathy and understanding beneath the surface. 
Gilbert said in the diary he wrote in Bruges that 
as a child he “dreamed not of Protestant au- 
sterity but poetic ecstacy [ric]”; and later he 
defended his "embellishments” when he 
qrgued, “Many who pretend their simplicity is 
grandeur in Art do so because they do not 
know how to elaborate . . But his raptur- 
ous elaborations often fail to convince that 
they wrap a core, his religious feelings seem 
decorative, his emotional range remains nar- 
row. Even “Eros", “the most diarming.statue 



A self-portrait by A ifred Gilbert, c 1912, reproduced 
front ike catalogue of the exhibition reviewed here 
(224pp. £9.90). 

in London" , as Dorment says, hardly expresses 
erotic passion (and would not have lasted if it 
did), but it is not successful either at conveying 
the principle of selfless love, Antcros, as Gil- 
bert intended. The sculptor seems to have once 
portrayed a loving couple, in the funeral urn 
“Mors lanua Vitae"; except for some early 
Maternity and Charity figures, profoundly in- 
fluenced by Dalou, his Figures usually stand 
alone. 

Gilbert returned to ihe theme of mother and 
child in some of his last sculptures to survive, 
the grand memorial to Queen Alexandra, in 
which a semi-naked human soul is cradled by 
Faith, Hope and Charity like mothers of mercy 
enfolding a sinner. In a pair of similar painted 
plastera done in Bruges during the First World 
War; “Peace" drops her eyes in Ihe GUbertian 
manner, and cradles her child's head; “War" 
has her eyes open and gazes steadfastly ahead. 
The difference in “War"’s gaze is a marked one 
in Gilbert's oeuvre. But it does not on its own 
mark the difference between peace and war 
with anything like sufficient empathy or im- 
agination, and this late sculpture's failure seals 
Gilbert’s ultimate incapacity to symbolize what 

ho knew of Buffering and courage and love. 


From sensuousnesS to sobriety 


Edward Tiinms 


Vienne 1880-1938: NaWancedNirisKde 
Pompidou Centre, Pari s, until May 5 

This exhibition, which is an extended version 
of the Vienna original, establishes Viennese 
modernism as one of the seminal movements 
of the twentieth century. We are welcomed 
into a plush Victorian interior, where the resp- • 
nance of a Bflsendorfer piano temporarily 
holds us entranced. BUt from the decorum of 
Brahms we are steadily carried forward to- 
wards tiie austerity of Alban Berg; the opulent 
portraiture of : KUmt , leads , to ihe aketeud 
figures 'of Schiele; the indulgent eroticism of 
Schhlizfor gives way to .the astringericy of 
MusU; the atohitectoral lavishness of the Ring- 
straSse to the! angular functionalism of Joseph 
Frank ; the impressionism of Mach to the rigour 
of Wittgenstein. Interwoven with there mafti 
Uij eg of development is n rich display of minor 
arts ftiraiture arid textile design, and; 

■ ceramics, photographs^ ^postereatto even toysi 
Technological developments are alio wpre- 
' aenfed. from the layingof electric cables in tpo ■ 
1880s to the first Istreaxnliried rridlorcaf proiipd 
1930. The exhibition is carefully slnicturedand 

yat has eireptiorialjmiiplitude. 1 • V ' 

From the wealth of detail the essential quest 
of Vunhose culture emergen salvation through 
sensuous experience; Every dimension oUen. 
suoys ^xpedepc© is ekplbfed ^ <!! 

thrphgh riiilttletlftd through cotoiiTi thtoilgh the 
tactile value of maferjala and the geometrical; 
lines of design, the ren tortus appeal of the body 
and tire subliminal realm oLtbe uftranfwtous ; 


the austere, delights of language and the plea- 
sures qf . the palate (a complete Viennese cof- 
fee-house fills thA central hall). Rarely have 
the delights of the senses been so insistently 
explored. But the logic of this exhibition shows 
' that sensuous experience is not enough. Aes- 
thetic delight ultimately dissolves Into existen- 
tial anxiety. And it becomes dear that dvltiza- 
tion can only be sustained by more rational 
principles. 

■ By the 1920s the moral is dear: salvation 
must be found in a sober world. This in their 
different fields is the message of Wittgenstein, 
Musil, Freud, Loos, Schoenberg and Popper. 
Otto Neurath’s pictograms represent the cul- 
mination of a debate about the human figure- 
which has moved from indulgence to statistical 
precision. In this sense Viennese modernism h 
a. success story, demonstrating exemplify 
adjustments to a . technocratic age. Bq£ Its 
cultural evolution Is ^ never free of apocalyptic 
■ undertones. The First World War (refleded In 
tlje nigbtioare visions of Kraus and.Kubin) 
casts a bogvy shadow. Arid we are rcihinded by 
a striking sequence of watercolours, painted in 
: Vienna before} 1914 by Adolf Hiller, that art 
‘ and pblUIcs, continuously intertwine. 

Hus Paris exhibition is superior to its prede- 
cessor in Vienna, .Dream and Reality: Vienna 
1870-1930 (3X5, .April 12, 1985). because it 
. never loses sight of the political dimension, 

- The posters which prior to 1914 had insisted oh 
the autonomy of art proclaim after 1919 the 
' inescapable primacy of politics. The final dis- 
play juxtaposes pictures of Hitler returning jn 
triumph In 1938 with the faces of that ex- 
tiabreUnaxiiy gifted generation that was forced 
. 'into extie. .• — • ■*. . • 
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Gathering Beethoven’s drift 
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William Drabkin 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON, ALAN TVS ON and 
ROBERT WINTER 

The Beethoven Sketchbooks: History, 
reconstruction , i nventory 
Edited by Douglas Johnson 
61 1pp. Oxford University Press. £60. 
OJ93I53L30 

Surprisingly, it has taken a long time for re- 
search into Beethoven's sketches to be brought 
into the twentieth century. The name most 
closely connected with the sketchbooks re- 
mains that of Gustav Notlebohm (1817-82), a 
composer and piano teacher who was later em- 
ployed by the publishing firm of Breitkopf and 
Hflrtel to revise their thematic catalogue of 
Beethoven’s works and assist in the editing of 
the first scholarly Gesatntausgabe. It was Not- 
tebohm’s broad survey of the sketchbooks, 
recorded in two monographs on individual 
manuscripts and a series of pithy journal arti- 
cles (subsequently collected in two volumes of 
Beethoveniana ) . which first aroused wide- 
spread interest in them as musical documents, 
rmnically, these articles also remained the 
chief basis of our understanding of the com- 
poser’s creative procedures until recent times. 
Even a century after the posthumous publica- 
tion of Zweite Beethoveniana (the Old Testa- 
ment of Beethoven sketch research), the con- 
tent of most of the sketchbooks is still largely 
unfamiliar, perhaps a twentieth of the material 
having been published in a readable transcrip- 
tion. 

The problem of accessibility to the sketch- 
books is twofold. First, Beethoven’s handwrit- 
ing is notoriously difficult to read, and requires 
musical insight for correct interpretation: to 
publish a transcription in which the noteheads 
are placed where they happen to have fallen 
from Beethoven’s quill on to the stave-lines is 
to risk making nonsense of one of the most 
remarkable written records of musical think- 
ing. Second, even a correct reading of, say, a 
leaf in a sketchbook for a piece may not be of 
much use to understanding that piece if the 
leaves written by Beethoven before and after it 
have been removed from their place in the 
sketchbook: it then becomes necessary to look 
for them elsewhere, or in another manuscript, 
or at another place in the original book. This is 
the pattern that Douglas Johnson, Alan Tyson 
and Robert Winter have addressed. They have 
tried to restore the sketchbooks to thelc state at 
. the time Beethoven used them. 

As they point out, W all Beethoven’s s ketch- 
books :sUrvived intact, there would .be little 
needfpra book of this sort; It couldbe replaced 
by a. simple list”. But a few manuscripts must 
b? deemed irrevocably lost, and the vast 
majority of those surviving have been pre- 
served Only imperfectly; some are missing a 
few leaves, twine contain a small proportion of 


leaves of what must have been a more substan- 
tial manuscript, and a few can only be partially 
and hypothetically reconstructed from leaves 
scattered across the globe. In an extreme case, 
all that remains of a sketchbook of 1801 - the 
year of the “Moonlight” Sonata - are twenty- 
two leaves distributed among sixteen libraries, 
archives and private collections. 

Determining how the sketchbooks were ori- 
ginally made up, and discovering where they 
are located, are not simple matters, even for 
those fully aware of the importance of such 
tasks: yet these should have seemed obvious 
desiderata of Beethoven scholars in the gen- 
erations after Nottebohm. Despite the more 
obvious gaps, inconsistencies and examples of 
totally arbitrary structure found among manu- 
scripts housed in major research libraries, it 
was not until the 1960s - a decade which saw 
new signs of life in Beethoven research in anti- 
cipation of the bicentenary year (1970) - that 
scholars recognized that something had to be 
done in order to make sense of the sketchbooks 
as records of continuous thought processes. 

But the real starting-point for a modem, 
scientific approach to these problems came in 
1972, when two of the present authors jointly 
published an article in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Musico logical Society, setting out some of 
the techniques for the reconstruction of the 
sketchbooks. This essay was quickly followed 
by studies of specific manuscripts (or composi- 
. tions) in which the methods of reconstruction 
were further refined; these included the doc- 
toral dissertations of Douglas Johnson and 
Robert Winter (both 1978) and articles by 
Alan Tyson devoted to the reconstruction of 
important middle-period sketchbooks. Other 
scholars took up the techniques set out in these 
studies; foremost among them was Sieghard 
Brandenburg, now director of the Beethoven 
Archive in Bonn. 

Most of the techniques of sketchbook recon- 
struction were well understood by the mid- 
1970s, and plans for the present book were set 
in motion in 1974. Yet despite the exhaustive 
work of three scholars, each a specialist in a 
different period of Beethoven's life, problems 
soon emerged which were to delay publication 
by several years. It became clear that many 
genuine sketchbooks were not “profession- 
ally” made upt with a regular structure and 
neat stitching running down the central fold of 
each gathering of paper. Many of the sketch- 
books (indeed most of the later ones) were put 
together from loose sheets of paper - perhaps 
by Beethoven himself — in a manner approx- 
imating the. professionally made-up book. 
Some were assembled more crudely, by stitch- 
i ng together odd.sheets of paper left over from 
«>mpleted projects. And a large number of the 
loose, unstitched leaves in small format which 
Beethoven carried wjth him in his coat pocket 
could be showij to have formed large bundles: , 

th<se, too, laid claim to inclusion in the categ- i 
ory "sketchbook", fn the event, the author* list i 


- no fewer than seventy sketchbooks, several 
/ substantial bundles of well-advanced drafts for 
5 the late string quartets, together with five 
batches of sketch leaves described as “prob- 
lematical cases", although at about the time of 
his death. Beethoven’s personal effects were 
reckoned to contain only “27 eigenhfindige 
NotirbUcher (Musikal. Skizzen)" (27 auto- 
graph notebooks [musical sketches]). 

The inclusion of a larger number of sketch- 
books, and the more extensive discussion of 
the “special cases", meant that greater atten- 
tion would have to be given to the musical 
content of the sketches: careful transcriptions 
could reveal continuity from one page to the 
next where the normal criteria used in deter- 
mining the physical make-up of a sketchbook 
(for example, watermarks, ink-blots and 
stitch-holes) were inadequate. Finally, an im- 
portant collection of Beethoven manuscripts, 
believed lost since the Second World War, 
turned up in Krakdw, Poland, in 1977; to wait 
until they were generally accessible to scholars 
(about 1980) seems now to have been fully 
justified, for the book is all the more valuable 
for having information about the physical 
structure of manuscripts that many scholars 
will have difficulty in examining first-hand. 
(Much of the material on the Krak6w sketch- 
books, and on other manuscripts to which the 
authors had insufficient access, was prepared 
by Brandenburg.) 

77ie Beethoven Sketchbooks is divided into 
five parts. The first, written by Johnson, begins 
with some preliminary remarks on the value of 
the sketches for studying Beethoven’s work 
historically, stylistically and analytically. 
There follows a chapter surveying the complex 
history of the ownership of sketchbooks in the 
nineteenth century: how manuscripts passed 
from one collector to another, and how certain 
collectors removed leaves from their manu- 
scripts for presentation or sale. The second 
chapter, only twenty-four pages long, contains 
a most lucid explanation of the various ways in 
which Beethoven’s sketchbooks were made 
up, and how he must have used them: it brings 
together, for the first time, all the essential 
information about manuscript structure, 
watermarks in the paper, the lining of paper 
with musical staves (a science now known as 
“rastrology”), the stitching of remnant leaves 
to form a "home-made" sketchbook, the wri- 
ting implements Beethoven used while sketch- 
ing (and the ink-blots and their offeets caused 
by the uneven flow of ink from his pen-quills), 
and methods the composer evolved to achieve 
musical continuity between short sketches. 
The contents of this chapter ought to be mem- 
orized by any scholar working with eighteenth 
or nineteenth-century sources, 

, The second part of the book gives more pre- 
cise information about the provenance, physi- 
cal make-up and dating of each of the thirty- 
three large sketchbooks which Beethoven used 
at the table beside bis piano; it is shared by the 


targw '£* 

s 

shows how the leaves in the book aretiaS 
and where mk-blots, sHtch-holesandS 
of musical continuity offer additional 
Hon about manuscript struck 
which leaves are missing from the ivv? 
duly noted; loose leave? 
that belong to (or are likely 
inclusion in) the book are added to fif 
The authors’ work is not only the Brjt^Z 
hensive survey of the structure of 
books. It also represents considerable pan, 
towards foil restoration. 

The next two parts, devoted to the pode 
sketchbooks and to the advanced *ketch«a 
foil score for the late quartets, are almost* 
tireiy written by Robert Winter. Herein 
is more specialized, being concerned 
types of manuscripts which were auerffai 
differently, and which were in use onlyfdrt 
part of Beethoven’s career. In dirassrafc 
pocket sources, Winter In effect begins the 
book for the second time. For not only m 
the techniques of reconstruction be modftj, 
the nature of the creative p races [&jf 
changes: making occasional pencil jodits 
while taking a walk in the open airisanestin^ 
different kind of creative act from atilqna 
desk and making tough decisions about ras- 
cal structure; and it must be explained lo Af- 
ferent terms. Likewise, the score sketch* np 
resent a new phase in Beethoven’s creating 
marked by his increasing preoccupation nil 
the complexities of pait-writing, (This » 
perhaps the most distinctive feature of ike bit 
quartets.) The last part of the book k cot 
cerned with five problematic areas In the nr- 
viving sketches, including the loose learn d 
the 1780s and 90s which pre-date BaetboVtai 
systematic use of sketchbooks. 

In the appendix, Johnson has compiled i 
valuable set of free-hand drawings of Ac 
watermarks of fifty-seven paper-type* cos- 
monly found in the sketchbooks; these hm 
been cross-indexed to the descriptions of Ae 
individual manuscripts. A discussion and par- 
tial transcription of the catalogues used st Ik 
auction of Beethoven’s effects in Novesbtf 
1827 usefully relates to the account of theeidj 
history of the sketchbooks 1 in Part One. 

There can be little doubt that The Baton* 
Sketchbooks , the product of pamsfahs* 
efforts of three of the world’s most enurt 
musicologists, will be of enormous benefit A 
scholars for many years to come, if spwft 

observations can be questioned now, or dwn 

later to be unfounded, this Will in great pirt be 
due to the acceleration of research which Ik 
book will immediately promote. Beethwa 
scholarship has not only caught up with other 
branches of musicology in the present ceatary- 
it is now fully prepared to step forward 


can, 



Arthur Jacobs :■ 

. • CYRIL EHRLICH ■ 

The Music Profession id Britain since the - 
■ Eighteenth Century: Asqcial history - 
269pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. ■ 

. 0198226659 '■ ■ :l;'" • ' v; \ . . 

.''Vo one' meeting him would have guessed lie 
yft « a professional musician. He looked like a 
‘ icitlflyated gentlcman.rfhe words are those Of 
'a 1 ' blqgrBphcr of- , the American composer 
Horatld barker : (1863-1 919) and art aptly 
■ ; quoted hi The Music Profession in Britain since , 
rf/ie E Ighieetuh Century by the Profefesor of Eco- 
: i iorriic tfhd Sotial History at Queen’s Univer- 
. ■'sityi ’Beffest.v Cyril Ehrlich, \ The changing - 
; o^cupajlons and status of the instrumental per 
j ;fqjhneir : ai^.the objects !of his study - ttbegins a •«' 
little btfctfe the 1790s v the debatfel when 
; Haytfei^Ice^slted’Londoq as;thq most cel£-. 
btated Of European cofeposeq's arid was “gfeti-’ • 
fled tq T<fe&ve a guinea for a lesson"; it ends, : 
noiqhife sure*fpotedly; witii a quotation from ' 
a careers guide* of 4984.’- ; ' ^ , • ; : t > ! 

Froo| census returhs, ^irieetdrieit iapd dock, 
merits; Such as the report on mustcaf training 


canted out in 1865 by the Royal Sociey.of Arts, 

Ehrhch is able to present si^iificant statistical 

evidence. But the book he has written is a 
readable combination of narrative and analy- 
&i8, generalization and case-sludy. Such is (he 
pioneering. nature bf his presentation that he : , 

■ ^ n , r ®rcly fall back On , the learned papers; or 
.■ ^j tora : * hdte 5 ,of others, He has had to qiiariy ■ : 

’ wdely ffom archives and fuim general texts of 

Bqd.niiusieajiihlstoiry, thbbgh 

his bibliography, strangely omits Adam Caise’s ‘ 
™ Orchestra from] ' Beethoven (o Berlioz 
(1948), with* its remarkabla^ investigations i of 
orchestral membership. . 1 . ' ... .: .tT-' 1 . . . . .v- 

Orchestral work,, howeveh land publio per, 

; fpfmancc ^ general provide pnly one source of 
the musicians renrtuijeratidii; The other ptih- 
mpal one"iB teaching. The contrast ^ observed • 
between, the; typical mbridanJof Hapdel’s 6r ' 
Haydn a period -i w^o iWouidipjay on 'one or - 

^ Sunday ijyat the organ, ■ ] 

; 8| Pgi nminga itjusic; ami rompbse. ahd H 

;OfthCse public arid practic^ abilities ^ and the 1 1 


brass plate on the door. “Massive, un- 
dlscriminating demand for cheap lessons was 
probably the greatest stogie' stimulus to the 
employment of musicians, of a' sort, in late 
.Victorian and Edwardian society." • < • 

• Professor Ehrlich hims a noticeably, cool 
ftlMcb On the music colleges , which too easily 
neglected the.task of training firegrate orches- 
tral performers and got profitably sucked into 

foe dlploma-^ying businfeSp, Then when the 

, pra pf dance-ibands and cinema organs came 
Wong,aeV failed to provide frajninB for those, 
p^adej is not ,to|d., however, dfthe marked 
r^ntshiflsip spliege curricula and inthe basis, 
pf Staffremunerarion, underpressuro frofo the.; 
Departraent OfJ Educatjon and Science arid 
\«)sewfa6re. Squally, : the p6sc-1945 develop- 
tnems |n orchestral life are skimped, .with rio- 
{Wngaboutpravincialchanges oft he Ufeof the 
LondOh sessjpp musician 1 ’ (playing mhinlyfor 
corafemcialsi anonymous re- 

cppefcstf with dates of : 


where 

^ip pt l ° foe roumry’s 


disappointments. But what- Is given a tdl 
given. In particular, a new counterpoint to R k 
poked Edwardian, grandeur- is soan^ ^ 
account of-the “sweated” labour of ^ 
orchestral players arid of thefr strike a 
made possible because the Liberal gow#^ 
had recently . legalized ' peaceful ' ; ; 

There are some entertaining 
few mistaken ’ names have Slipped 
ambng them "Cardoii"; for/Ca^MW^. 

’ “McEwan” for McEweri, and the ^ . 
composer Eugene d’ Albert is giyeh an W ^ . • 
Newcastle instead of Gla sgow. 1 . . ^ 

' Paul 0tifdths'&:fkeStrihg: 1 

. how been reissued in - 

Thames arid Hudson. £6.50. 0 500*^^ ■. 
traces the h'istpry of the fonql? 5^7^ ' 
dealings respectively with the P.^iw'ii* '! 

1826, 1827-70 j 1871-1733 and 1 j 

present, The names of j 

Beethoven naturally dominate Fan^. . | 
While, In Farit: Four; 'Griffiths 
modern era; under the oVUrail hjJhheW'' 1 
yihsky or B,artok”, lnto ; section? 3 

-^Schoenberg bad the'serialflU^A V 
■' Cart er^“Shdstakovich aha thcmultjP“?^; A 
tet"| and ABDiilez!: 
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From parody to profundity 


(ja rah Whitfield 

yUHALLUlSABORRAS 

pL|K|a 

j*9pp. Thames and Hudson. £65 . 

5500234426 


A<i leading Dada polemicist, Picabia used his 
«ik lo question the very nature and validity of 
art Throughout his long career he continued 
u do so in a manner which was more self- 
aosoom and self-mocking than that of any 
olher artist, with the possible exception of 
Mired Duchamp. One result has been a ling- 
ering suspicion that his attitude to art is too 
itewrent and too superficial for his work to be 
nkefl altogether seriously. The sizeable pri- 
vate income which allowed him to indulge a 
padon for fast cars has not helped to dispel his 
Sap as the playboy of Western art. 

But the stature that Picabia achieved as an 
utlsl depended precisely on this ambivalence. 
He night begin by toying with a style or styles 
k> 1 spirit of parody or even pastiche, but he 
mold often develop this game into a pro- 
foundly serious aesthetic investigation. This 
(^concerting manner of working is easily mis- 
uderstood. There is, for example, the period 
k the Second World War during which he 
painted figurative pictures in a blatantly kitsch 
ityie- a style which surely began as a play on 
the brutal naturalism of “official” German art, 
hat which he gradually transformed into a new 
realism, as perceptive as it is intense. 

A satisfactory monograph on such an equi- 
vocal artist must manoeuvre deftly through a 
maze of paradox. Maria Llulsa Bonks, how- 
ever, chooses to treat Picabia with a heavy- 
kaoded protectiveness. We find her attacking 
Apollinaire for not writing about him at grea- 


ter length in his classic study, Les Peintres 
Cubistes - she seems to feel that Picabia mer- 
ited greater attention as a reward for financing 
the book’s publication. Confronted with foe 
pace of his social life in mid-1920s Cannes, she 
excuses him by concluding that “Picabia 
attended these worldly gatherings solely and 
exclusively as ‘the artist’ . . . never in his 
capacity as a private person". Could it be that 
she feels that this misplaced loyalty is expected 
of her by those close to Picabia who have given 
her privileged access to information and 
papers? 

This assistance has enabled her to produce a 
very detailed account of Picabia's activities, 
often substantiated by numerous letters and 
documents (which would have been more use- 
ful if the book had been provided with a gen- 
eral index), but it has not provided her with 
insights comparable in quality with those of 
William Camfield's monograph published in 
1979. The perspective in which she places the 
work is too often distorted; for example, she 
identifies Picabia much more closely with Sur- 
realism than history allows. In failing to consid- 
er what being a Surrealist actually entails, she 
uses the word "surrealist" in a loose and cava- 
lier way. Thus she tells us that Picabia’s one- 
man show at the Galerie Van Leer in 1927 
“may be regarded as completely Surrealist”, 
'but does not begin to say why it should be so 
regarded. As further proof of Picabia’s role as 
a Surrealist, she mentions the inclusion of his 
nameln the long list of people invited by Andr6 
Breton and Louis Aragon in February 1929 to 
respond to their questionnaire on collective 
political action, yet neglects to point out that 
this invitation was also extended to many who 
were not professing Surrealists. Such biased 
treatment of published sources does not inspire 
confidence in her use of those sources to which 
the reader has no access. 


Part of a revolution 


MaryAnne Stevens 

WLFGANG WITTROCK 
Twtaue-Lautrec: The complete prints 
Translated by Catherine E. Kuchn 
Two volumes, 850pp. Sotheby’s. £150. 
•06671924 ' 

WYACA8TLEWAN and WOLFGANG 
WniOCK (Editors) 

Bari dr Toulouse-Lautrec: Images of the 
1890s . * 

2fipp. New YorkMuseum of Modern Art; 
j&trtyuted in the UK by Thames and Hudson. 

*870705962' • 


T« douse-Laiitrec: Vie complete prints is a new 
®toJogue faisonni which supersedes Lojs 
publication of 1920 and Jean Adhd- 
pf. 1^65, and ia the product, of seven 
1**18' exteusive study pf the extant prints by its 
S 01 ' ^°^8 an 8 Wittroek. It lists 325 prints, 
posters, nine drypoints and four mono- 
■jlpe* and provides a foil concordance between 
*« three catalogue ririsonn£ reference number 
Wtoaa . Tt does riot, however, include Henri 
wToulouge-Lautrec’s eariy commercial prints 
PJtwisbed frqm l886 in such papers as Le Cour- 
™ fans*!* : t UAiiriim aad Pori? lllustrt and 
Kpfodiiccd 1 . photomechanically with colour, 

. *Mte|uSe^ l being added by stendl'. m '• 
v The main body of the publication is prefaced 
■ introductory essays, ‘The Imagery of 
^owe-tAutrec’s prints" , by Richard Thom- 
‘ J 1 Wd^Tbe Prints of Toulouse-Lautrec", by 
• ■ fjfrhpny. Griffiths- Bbtl} essays are exemplary : 
, 'jQ ptfrtdlng a useful framework within which 
: %dy. the aftiali'a prolific;, output of prints; 

‘ Johnson rightly dismisses claims at tb the un- 
j ' wssitiliAutrec’a imageryby setting :tt In 
/ '. .^oroad^rgQqteXtbf art arid citiiure in Paris 


watercolours at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, is necessarily broader, containing 
as it does four introductory, and quite lengthy, 
essays as well as catalogue entries for the 301 
exhibits. All four essays seek to amplify the 
two main intentions behind the exhibition: to 
prove the primacy of the lithograph within 
Lautrec’s productive output, and to demons- 
trate how his prints relate to his overall produc- 
tion of some 6,116 drawings, watercolours and . 
paintings* Of the essays, the least satisfactory is 
Mathias Arnold’s “Toulouse-Lautrec and the 
Art of hi» Century", The text suffers from the 
author's compulsion to tackle Lautrec’s every 
possible .historical and contemporary artistic 
contact. Thus we course from Gavaml, Guys, , 
Dort and Daumier, via Manet, Degas and 
-Seurat to Bernard and the Nabls, clutching at 
hints, comparisons and contrasts, all well laced 
with value judgments which are frequently left 

unsupported. , 

. But what Arnold fails to elucidate Is in large 
measure rectified in the other three essays. 
Riva Castleman’s introductory, piece reminds 
us that, although Lautrec’s prints have given us 
the most potent image of fin-de-siicle Pans, 
these prints still merit more detailed study. In It 
shd summarizes the distinctive characteristics 
of his prints, notably contributing a useful cpn- 

rideration of fee relationship between the new • 

colour theories of Rood and the neOrimpress- 
lonists and Letitrec'A . handling , .of colour 
lithography. Julie Frey’s psychological Study of 
Lautrec sets up a thoughtful Contrast between 
• aristocratic upbringing and his independence 
; as an ; artist, and casts light on some of the 
imagery of hU later work; . "■ r : 

Finally, - Philip D. Cate has contributed a 
. sutdnct.Judd essay -“Be, Popularization of 

which deals wife theeronoiitietack; 

: ground and factors surrounding the prpductipn , 
! .ind distribution of Uutr^'s 

1890s; and presents Information a ^ u lh |S ^ al . 

: crB (who wefe aIsQ.pften.hls publishers) ind. 



“Sill! life with pipe and cards", from 1918, by Gino Severlno, which goes on sole at Christie's Rome Gallery as 
pari of their sale of ", arte moderna e contempomnea on May 8. 

A surfeit of fantasy 


Philip Conisbee 

PTERRE-LOU 1 S MATHIEU 
Gustave Moreau: The watercolors 
120pp. New York: Hudson Hills Press.S75. 
093392031 8 

Pierre-Louis Mathieu is the author of the stan- 
dard monograph on Gustave Moreau and of 
the catalogue of the considerable holdings of 
the artist's drawings in the Musde Gustave 
Moreau In Paris. The book under review is 
lavishly produced, wife handrtipped plates. 
The quality of the colour illustrations Is excel- 
lent, but the fourteen in black-and-white are 
mostly poor and dingy. 

Moreau's colour is often, remarkable, in 
places presumably due to new and vivid syn- 
thetic pigments, and he is well worth lingering 
over as a watercolqurist. , By the end of the 
1880s he had developed;the medium in, ari ex- 
dting and original way r: free, dramatic, ex- 
pressiojnistic, almost as if (from the point pf 
. .view of handling and . "expression”) be had 
taken: the late Constable watercolours as a 
point of departure. At times fee medium is as if 
' dragged across and -on . to the surface of the. 
heavy . paper; then bursts of saturated cojour 
spit and spatter from the recesses of a dramati- 
cally contrasted chiaroscuro. ,In the late near- 
abstraefts there fa a violent, pulse and flow, a 
dynamic rhythm' of fee bnish. now calli- 
graphic, now painterly in its sweep* Here there 
are passages of a real arid ppwefeil visual 

splendour. -:j 

Some of the .earlier, more finished and 
studied sheets are by comparison merely feus-, 
native: as oftenias not they were replfoas of 
! Moreau's larger oils, intended to. famish his 
raemoriaVmuseum with souvenirs of comrhfc-. 
sions that M gpne else where. The “finished” 
versions of his more portentous mythologlciil 
and invented subjects lack cpnvietlon because 
they are too literal, Tendered as they are with 
foefinicky end overwrought marine rismjs of his 
limp late aep^l^sital drafrsmanfelp, and a 
watereofout finish that approaches that of the ■ 
morerncticulous oils. Malhlou Ciles:tjw worts- 
of Degas, but I think misses the characteristic 
irony: “He hangs watchfealns on the Gods of 
01ympus”.:But when Moreau iets the.mpdlunri. 
fioVv ane is released infea much more cbnyiqo: 
ing'realm of fantasy wbere qnb> Own imagina- 
tion uaribe broughtlntoplay. ; '• 

: Apfeblcm wife the fintfeedandlcs^ abstract 

f . 1 ,L-> .'il-Mtai't MhBnrrtsmnDOricAl 


extravagant acts of poetic faith . For all his talk 
of "enchanted horizons", of “dreams” and "the 
intangible” , Moreau's exotic idealism, vague 
and “poetic”, is fundamentally empty. He wai 
responsive to, say, the idealism of the Michel- 
angelo of the Ganymede drawings; but in place 
of Michelangelo’s highly spiritualized and reli- 
gious ends, inspired by genuine intellectual 
and sensual passion, the nineteenth-century 
artist indulged rather in an ambiguous jmd 
androgynous “repealed spiritual onanism”, to 
quote J.-K. Huysmans (whom Mathieu 
appears to cite with approval). 

Mafeieu, perhaps taking a cue from the ob- 
ject of his study. Is firequentiy maddeningly 
imprecise: how can the sketchy watercolour of 
“The Peri” here reproduced be admired for the 
exquisite detail and rich colouring of an orien- 
tal miniature? A suggestive but vague and 
hypothetical connection between the late “ab- 
stract” works and the abstracts of Kandinsky 
becomes , a moment later," thus a cle ar line can 
be drawn . . . " between the two artists; and 
some distinction must be made when linking 
the name of Moreau with that of J. M. W. 
Turner as studen ts of nature: Moreau shared a 
common French Romantic perception of 
Turner the visionary, rather than Ttiropr the 
penetrating ^observer. Moreau was hardly in- 
spired by nature, rind the attractive water- 
colour landscapes of fils early Italian .trip are 
merely conventional for their time. It was not 
scientific curiosity, that drew him to make 
copies from the plates of Philip Henry Gosse’s 
Actinohgfa Briiannica (to be found among the 
remarkable cpUections of the Musfie Gustave 
: Moreau), but the strange and wonderful col- 
ours of seashore fauna and their fanciful juxta- 
positions In Gosse's illostra tions. 

Mathieu generally and correctly stresses the 
.-fantastic and inventive elements in Moreau's 
artistic virion, and one sympathizes. with his 
admiring reaction to a paintingby Turner, seen 
in the company of Edmond de Gonroyrt in 
1891. It was apparently a Venetian view of the 
Salute and the Doge's Palace, and no doubt 
Moreau would have concurred wjth .Gon- 
court'p unfailingly brilliant characterization of 
it ps “the work of a Renferandt brim in fedia". 
Aa It happens; Moreau and Turner shared the 
Romantic passion for Rembrandt, and In 
MoreaU'jt case especially for the great , sombre 
“Bathshcba” in the Louvre. TTie figure apart 
(and what a perceptive teacher Moreau was, to 
send the young Rouault to her), it would have 
been “the mystic shell . . . that Vdll of magic 
colour” feat enthralled Moreau,, as -it had 
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Choices in an unreal world 


Barry Stroud 
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J.L. MACKIE 
Selected Papers 

Edited by Joan Mackie and Penelope Mackie 
Volume One: Logic and Knowledge. 248pp 
Volume Two: Persons and Values. 256pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50 each. 

0 19823679X andO 19824678 1 

J. L. Mackie died in 1981 aged sixty- four. In 
the last eight years of his life he published five 
books and finished a sixth, which appeared 
posthumously. These six books covered an 
impressively wide range in philosophy: con- 
ditionals and probability, causality, the phi- 
losophy of Locke, ethics without objective 
values. Hume’s moral theory, and what Mack- 
ie called the miracle of theism. Now we have 
two volumes of papers, most of which come 
from that same highly productive period. 
Mackie had drawn up a selection with two such 
volumes in mind, and his editors, Joan Mackie 
and Penelope Mackie, have added ten more 
essays to his original list. About one-fifth of 
what is here has not been published before. 
Some of these collected papers overlap one or 
another of his books, but many do not. They 
range from discussions of certainty, proof, 
ideology, intentionality, the mind-body prob- 
lem, the self, space and time, anti-realism, 
meaning, aesthetics, and evolution, to the 
questions about morality in general and utili- 
tarianism In particular that take up most of [he 
second volume. That was the area Mackie was 
working on at the lime of iris death. There is 
apparently more unpublished materia! to 
appear later in a book about justice and righto. 

What comes through strongly when the 
essays are surveyed together is Mackie’s sing- 
ularity and independence of mind. He seems 
at least in his later years, to have been immune 
to philosophical fashion or, more likely, to 
have set himself against it. He takes each issue 
or doctrine as it comes, distinguishes among 
the vanous reasons on one side or the other, 
and then assesses the arguments individually 
on their merits, supplementing or rejecting 
them as he sees fit. This patient divfde-and- 
conquer strategy is applied in these pages to the 
Mews of many contemporary philosopher*, 
often with the unsurprising verdict, that their 
conclusions are not fully supported Or are open 
to several different interpretations; Recently 
or currently Influential doctrines of Ayer 
.Popper, Dumitiett, Anscombe, Strawson, Hart * 
Wamock. Dwotkin, Hare, and others are . 
given this treatment; Getting what you take to 
bjs an undistorted view of the empertr’s hew 
dothes offers special satisfaction In a subject as 
fashion-bound as philosophy has become. 

Mackte’S awn positive views are also on the 
whole independent of recently prevailing 
trends. He shows again and again that he found 
no reason tb abandon whatto Kim must have • 
seemed like nothing more thafi the enlightened 
cominon Sense of a fairly familiar variety of. . 
“empiricism”. All : knowledge. ultimately fo^ts .. 
on perception.' There, are nq.lricdrriglble itOras • 
of empirical knowledge, but perceptiOn does ' 
involve “pictures” befare the mind 'which ! 
either do qrdq not refamble.the external things 1 ! 
they are pictures; oL^Ther? is. therefore a per- . 

.fectly xneanfogMquestjonwheiher’lhe world 

rea!!y;niatches up to the picture?. we have of it, : ' 
afti| the answer is '‘‘Yes, if dpes”, at least With 
rtspCct tbjthe iizps, shapes, motions and other 
properties of those things mentioned Jn phy- !' 
, sic?; We know that answer is correct because ftl : 
provides the best Explanation of the expert- ■ 
ences We Undoubtedly have, In gaining. know- •' 
ledge of (he worfcTwe do reason inductively, 
and In doing so we implicitly rely on a general 
principle Of the uniformity of nature. But con- 
tra^f to.fainllimsceptical arguments, which are' 
la any base, fallacious, we acfadlly have good 
inductive retebns for accepting that principle’ , 
as well, as the more Specific conclusions it can 
bejlsetiio SuppoVt. ' . . *. 

, The", world ifi^ reajly exists arbund w; on 
MackieTs yjew, is a pretty ahs fare plhc'ei 'In 
: ProbhrHf ftym' \ LoCki he got "it down to . 
hotHirig more than the objects- and fafatfans v 
mentioned lh physics. f CauSaHty does lypld- 

amohg them, blit caufallty is ih fact.ndtbipg ; 5 

(inn 1 lit* raniilnrfimuiih'iuWiAt. a^> 'mU vli - 


reality. In one of the latest papers here Mackie 
even defends absolute space and time as true of 
that real world. He distinguishes among fourteen 
different absolute theories and argues for about 
nine of them, including the thesis that there 
is such a thing as absolute rest and therefore 
absolute position. That sounds like “The 
emperor is naked" applied to all of twentieth- 
century physics as well, and Mackie does little 
to dispel that impression. He concedes that his 
philosophical absolutism would make no dif- 
ference to physics “as an applied theory", but 
he does insist that it should matter “to someone 
who is interested in the truth, in the question 
about what is the case”. 

This is not really a suggestion that physicists 
are not interested in the truth about the world. 
Rather it is part of Mackie’s staunch defence of 
the objectivity of truth against the idea that 
only something we could discover or somehow 
verify could even possibly be true. He thought 
there really was such a thing as absolute rest, 
but he also thought we could never identify it. 
He saw no contradiction between the two. This 
is but one instance of the quite general rejec- 
tion of verificationism that was at the heart of 
his understanding, not only of meaning, but of 
philosophy itself. 

Mackie never subscribed to the idea that 
philosophy is the analysis of language. There 
are here a few early' papers in which he criti- 
cizes linguistic philosophy for its conservatism 
or conformism in refusing to go beyond facts 
about what we say and mean. He did not aban- 
don the point as linguistic philosophy became 
more sophisticated. He thought there were 
three kinds of analysis - conceptual, epistemic 
and factual. Only conceptual analysis is con- 
cerned with meaning, with what our concepts 
actually are and what we mean or imply when 
we use them as we do. Epistemic analysis asks 
to what extent we can know the truth or falsity 
of those things we say and mean and under- 
stand. Verificationism would not distinguish 
between the two different tasks. Mackie in- 
sisted that they are different, but he insisted 
even more strongly that "factual” analysis is 
also essential tb philosophy. It is what gives 
philosophy a connection with reality. It asks 
what actually exists or goes on in the objective 
world in those cases in which we think a certain 
concept applies. Some concepts might have 
little of no basis inreallty, so knowing what we 
mean and applying the concepts appropriately 
in the way our practices require doeis nqt imply 
that reality is in fact the way we thereby see and 
believe it to be. Much of .Mackie’s criticism of 
other philosophers takes this form. In this view 
pf philosophy I think be shows most clearly the 
influence of his teacher in Sydney, John 
Anderson, about whom there are two memo- 
rial essays republished here. 

Factual analysis is what makes room for 
Mackie’s well-known “error" theory, accord- 
fog to which there is a startling discrepancy be- 
tween most of what we say and think and feel 
. about the.world and wfrht there really Is. .There, 
.really is matter, and physics alone describes it 
and accounts for Its behaviour; - But physics 
says nothing of colours and sounds; for exam-i 
file, fo with physics as fee Standard there are no 
rolours or sounds in reality. On that same stan- 
dard there are no feelings or wishes or hopes 
in reality either, mb; thoughts or , bcliefe of 
theories,- no minds', no moral values, not ^ven 
any people.But thcirunreslitydoesnot mean 
:We would: take no further interest in such 
qiipgs. ThC philosophical task IS to understand 
foem by^reehow conriedtirig them With Whftt ■/ 
” TO Th6re> pp'hpj», : for Mdckie, of «/. 
plamirtglhevery rae«nipgof diirtelk of colours • 
or feeNngsor,mtofe of persons m purely Hue * - 
•f? • • t ® nn8 ‘ W we cohld.tha^ wbuld show that; 
ft 0 ?* 1 ji 11 ? Mlty aftErajl; Bpt . 

that Klrid of analysis falls. What we mean {s not ’: 
necetsanly the same *s What Is r«d; the One : 
oapntrt be reduced to the ftheivThe dlffcfaitce j 

'be^ccn factual and condCptual nuaiytls aoes ‘ 
hand fd hand with the 1 “Et^theob'T f 

fapfilbso^ 


of a pure Cartesian ego. But there are no such 
things in reality. He worries about mind, 
speculating in one essay that perhaps mental 
features are somehow inseparably linked by 
causal relations to certain physical processes in 
brains. That would ensure their reality by con- 
necting them with “the fundamental laws of 
working of the natural world". But in another 
essay he finds no way to explain how inten- 
tionality, which he takes to be a mark of the 
mental, could be a feature of any physical sys- 
tem. Even if we could analyse the meaning or 
structure of the language in which beliefs and 
other intentional states are expressed, we 
would still need to know what reality underlies 
it. And for Mackie irreducible intentionality 
would be fetal to physicalism. 

The starkest and most revealing application 
of Mackie’s conception of philosophy is to be 
found in his moral philosophy. Whenever we 
say that something is good or bad, or ought or 
ought not to be done, we are saying something 
that is not true. There is simply nothing in 
reality that could even possibly correspond to 
what we say and mean. Let a linguistic 
philosopher analyse thoroughly the meanings 
of our moral words and exhibit correctly all 
their implications, he still cannot avoid the 
conclusion that they all serve to express 
nothing more than an elaborate illusion - a 
systematic error we all fall into making an 
evaluative verdict. That is what Mackie’s 
denial of the objectivity of values amounts to. 
Factual analysis reveals that there are no such 
things in reality. 

These metaphysical shortcomings of moral- 
ity might seem less disturbing when we remem- 
ber all the other things reality lacks on Mac- 
kie’s view. And they make no difference to our 
practical judgments or our moral behaviour 
either. Any question of value for Mackie in- 
volves choice or endorsement, not discovery of 
moral truths. But we can argue just as strenu- 
ously and forcefully for a certain recommen- 


dation or proposal as we am 
of fact. That is what Mackie dne* i r a 
Ethics: Inventing right mi 
of these papers. He doe, 
language or explain the naturVofi^ 

f u Velop “ general "rat 

of Ideas that will do best what *e 2Z5 
system to do. want ana 

Several papers here form part of Mvu- 
increasing support for a ‘‘right-b^ 
theoiy against its “goal-based" and fi 
based rivals. Some of his allies in that Hk? 
especially Ronald Dworkin,““fe 
share of criticism. Mackie seemed to H 
to disagree with in the work of Derek 
who is on the other side, but not 
there are extensive criticisms of the H»2 
caly derived utilitarianism of R. m. 
Some more speculative papers explore r» 
pathetically an evolutionary or broadly afe 
biological account of the devdopmes i 
morality, drawing on ideas as diverse a Bar 
of Edward Westermarck and Richard Da» 
kins. If something like Mackie's metafU 
views are correct that is presumably (he ha 
place to look for some facts of reality towkkk 
our complex moral and social anangane* 
could be intelligibly connected. 

It is good to have these two volumes. Tkj 
combine serious, tough-minded hard rat 
with a variety of subject-matter probably a 
great as tbat of anyone writing philosophy i 
English today. The effects the individualeoji 
continue to have is heightened by their juts- 
position and by their being more obviodytk 
expression of a single powerful coftcepttad 
philosophy. They present issues squarely sal 
never waver in their conviction that m* 
where there are right answers tobefbucd.Aai 
in their patient acknowledgement tbat fe 
answers are not likely to be simple or calf 
come by they remind us that haste, obserty 
and evasiveness are not endemic to philosopfa 
at its best. 


Doing without caring 


Troels Engberg-Peders en 

BRAD INWOOD 

Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoldsm 
348pp. Oxford University Press. £25. 
0198247397 


Stoic ethics has had a peculiar history. It had a 
corisiderable influence on Jewish and Christian 
theology in the first centuries ad (from Philo to 
Boethius) in spite of being constantly attacked 
for its apparent materialism, was largely neg- 
lected in the Middle Ages, but underwent a 

■ revival of interest during the Renaissance 
Which reached its.peak during the Enlighten- 
ment. Thus Kant should be seen as reviving 
central Stoic concerns in ethics (through 
Cicero, whom te studied Closely), most impor- 
tantly the project of founding: morality on an 
analysis of practical reason, - 

The importance of Stoic ethics is not gener- 
ally acknowledged. To take one example only. 
When fa his recent bobk on Ethics and the 
Limiis af Philosophy Bernard Williams singles 
out jAristOtle and Kant for particularly careful . 
critical but also symiiathetic discussion, he isiii 
fact resuscifating the two most developed 
ethical theories, bequeathed to U8 : from aii- 

jjquity ( Aristotle hndthe’Stoics)~th6ughWll- 

: Hams himself does hot note this. ■ . 

' £ iwon far thfa lflck'of Acknowledgement 

is nof difficult to find: The textual evidence; for ; 

, /Store ethics fa . its Original form is very poor, 
^n^iatlng^ais it 1 does faafaly of franpents scrit- ‘ 
fetfed in tte wjrfcj bf later authors;: many ofV 
^Wfa hos% farthe Stol« and quoted ‘ ' 

■ fa ridicule- them:; The jtesult is that 
fatoyceairel^ehetefa stoic ethicscominudto : : 

■spedaliatt,. ; , - •••: i,,A 

a^eeipent ohhow 

coodslifcehMiih 


question of physical (and hence, they see* is 
imply, also mental) determinism with His 
strong emphasis on human Tesponsibffitj.of 
even freedom. Finally, there is the quafis 
how to understand their apparently extra* 
monistic (in fact “intdlectualist") acaxmtd 
mental capacities like perception aqd dtsfoa 
so many mamfestations' of a single 
(that of reason) with their sustained 
explain apparent cases of mental conflict-.-. 

It is understandable, then, that Sio«f ettta 
remains, in the general consdouin&s, 

shadow of its immedlate predecesWr/AriSfr 

tie. Ethics and Human Action 
should help to change this. Brad IdW ® 0 ^ 
set himself the task of reconstructing the St» 
psychology of action (Part One) and 
applying his results to the question 
Stoic ethics (Part Two). He is cxceflec^ 
■ equipped for the task. He i 188 
the scattered textual material, he fc aflaipj 
versed in modern scholarship and 


modem work on relevant topics in 
pfay of mind and action. The todklsawi^l 
and comprehensive treatment of Its 
' and there is no r doubt that It will be rei* 

• reading for anyone Working in- fae aWk 
also rather heavy going, however, anql®" 

' whether phiiosophefa ^.and; othe^pw 
• ireadera -.who do not already Iook.fa!J2 
on ancient philosophy atill have tben^s 
patience to struggle tiirpugh Pre^®^ 
wood'? often very totriraredlscu^op ^ 
^disconnected textual- material. . i ’ 

■: lart not convinced that the bookj!^ 

. genuine advance in the" undertfeb«l , ^ 1 ... 

; ethic*. Where fowood has. most to 
sdiit knowledge is in his ahalysis °l ^ 


: ;-s* Ando <oa ■■the' • 

i'.” ^ >•-. *•! Vi ; . y.r. . - r .. . ; r y.- 


topics like the ontological 
: : "faculties” | the'falatlonShjp of “P[ e ?r 
‘‘impulse”, “assent;’ and reafan; mwfv 
' ."analysjs' of passion, | IflWpod » at M [fj 
. gina] 'hndi^jmatiye. ^ 

' pl^g Ms reSUlts lo an elUddatioboifP’ 

; ethicm problefns. by ctontfast, 

■ 


>r.-. 
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Expectations of reform 

; ~ i uniquely qualified for 

j)gvid Levering Lewis that minuscule cohort w 


cubertware 

Ifejn Has tie: Grace under pressure 
305 pp. Oxford University Press. £28.50. 

0195032985 

ffiUiara Henry Hastie caused a “modest sensa- 
too" In early January, 1943, by resigning from 
hh increasingly impotent position as spokes- 
osn for Afro-American interests in the US 
War Department, then the most institutionally 
non of federal bureaucracies. His appoint- 
aient in 1940 as special civilian assistant on 
ffeiro Affairs had been dictated by election- 
(vepolitics. Charles Hamilton Houston, Has- 
h's second cousin, model, mentor, and, argu- 
ably, the most innovative among civil rights 
Iwytis of his generation, had given President 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of War an impatient 
Ntice three years earlier: "The Negro popula- 
te will not silently suffer the discrimination 
lad abuse which were heaped upon Negro sol- 
dim and officers in World War I.” Such wam- 
gp now threatened to fulfil themselves at the 
pels, as many Afro-American voters began to 
defect from Roosevelt to Wendell Wilkie, the 
noeasingly popular Republican candidate. 
Already aggrieved by exclusion from defence 
Mustry jobs, these voters were infuriated by 
White House approval of mobilization plans 
bra completely segregated Army, Army Air 
: Corps and Navy (the Marines intended to 
I Baiotaln their tradition of total black exclu- 
| *»)■ 

| On the day of Hastie’s War Department 
■ ippolntment, the Army's ranking Afro-Amer- 
i ion colonel, Benjamin O. Davis, Sr, became 
| fae first brigadier of his race. The combative 
! HUsburgh Courier, the leading Afro-Amer- 
| on newspaper, while not dismissing the im- 
; prtuce of the appointments, nevertheless 
: indicted that neither man would be able to 
tifcaaate the deeply entrenched policies of 
■Story apartheid. But if ability aqd diplomacy 
' AmU have made a difference, Hastie was 


uniquely qualified for the challenge. Part of 
that minuscule cohort which W. E. B. Du Bois 
dubbed the Talented Tenth, Hastie (1904-76) 
(like his inspirational Washington, DC rela- 
tive, “Charlie" Houston) had earned the 
admiration of the Harvard Law School’s exi- 
gent Felix Frankfurter, and become, after 
Houston, the second of his race to write for the 
Harvard Law Review (1930). They were both 
nurtured in a secure Afro-American upper- 
class environment where being black was never 
conceded to mean being disadvantaged, only 
slightly different. Both men expected that their 
lives’ achievements would result in significant 
social change. 

Houston, nine years Hastie’s senior, had re- 
structured Howard University Law School 
during the eariy 1930s, introducing the first 
course in civil rights law in the United States. 
Hastie began work for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) even before he had finished his 
Harvard doctorate in jurisprudence. Houston, 
who would leave Howard to become the 
NAACP's second salaried legal counsel in 
1935 , had already begun to perfect a grand plan 
to dismantle segregation by challenging 
through the courts graduate and professional 
schools restricted to whites. The 1933 case of 
Hocutt v Wilson involved the first suit by a 
black person to enter a “white" professional 
school in the South, the school of pharmacy of 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. Hastie and the NAACP lost the case on a 
technicality, but the courtroom drama match- 
ing Hastie, Harvard Law Review incarnate, 
and the state Attorney General, whose manner 
and brief were purest Dogpatch, was widely 
reported in the press and seen as something of 
a moral victory for the cause of civil rights. 
Returning to his position in the Department of 
the Interior, Hastie assisted Robert Weaver, 
another in the tiny Afro-American cohort, in 
working out racial quotas for New Deal 
alphabet agencies - the federal government’s 
first “affirmative action” experiment - and, in 
1937, was appointed by the President as judge 


of the federal district court of the territory of 
the Virgin Islands. The irony that Roosevelt 
chose him, a second-class American (the 
American bar Association was to reject his 
membership application two years later), to 
occupy a position for which trained Virgin 
Islanders were deemed unsuited was not lost 
on Hastie. 

In Gilbert Ware’s monograph, something of 
the subject's principled approach to public ser- 
vice comes through, despite the author’s baf- 
flingly disjointed account of the period: Has- 
tie's avuncular umpiring of the Islands’ carni- 
vorous political factions; efforts to mediate the 
racist policies of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps; well-advertised absence from a round 
of parties for the officers and men of a Nazi 
warship; abrogation of the Islands' colour 
code. 

Little wonder that during his period at the 
War Department, war secretaries Henry L, 
Stimson and Robert Patterson found Hastie so 
increasingly independent and critical that the 
note, “Not to be shown to Judge Hastie”, soon 
appeared on racially sensitive departmental 
memoranda. Vigilantly opposed to segregated 
Army Officer training facilities, to a segre- 
gated Air Corps, and to the wholesale conver- 
sion of Afro-American combat units to service 
functions, Hastie resigned when these policies 
hardened. Even though his Afro-American 
War Department successors were far more 


ready to appease traditional and segregationist 
forces, Hastie’s resignation coincided with, 
and to some extend caused, the beginning of 
the end of US military apartheid. 

Back at Howard Law School as Dean, Has- 
tie worked with Thurgood Marshall to win 
Smith v AH wright (1944) and Morgan v Virgi- 
nia (1946), which were important Supreme 
Court cases affecting southern voting rights 
and interstate travel. Ware’s chronology is 
much clearer at this point, his narrative less 
bedevilled by infelicitous syntax and irrelevant 
anecdotes - all of which seriously mar the first 
third of his book. Hastie’s return to the Virgin 
Islands as governor (another racial first) and 
his robust campaigning for Truman in the 1948 
cliffhanger election provide both forgotten and 
new information (for example, White House 
counsellor Clark Clifford’s memorandum on 
neutralizing the third-party candidate, Henry 
Wallace, by special concessions to Afro-Amer- 
icans) in a work that is as well researched as its 
text is unsatisfactory. Because of his earlier 
moderation on the subject of Communist Party 
involvement in civil rights (treated here all too 
briefly), Hastie endured months of senatorial 
red-baiting. But, in July 1950, his nomination, 
by President Truman, to the United Stales 
Court of Appenls for the Third Circuit was 
confirmed. Astonishingly, Ware’s book ends 
here, although Hastie’s tenure ns federal judge 
was to run for some twenty years. 


Another American dream 


Sobering the nation 


Andrew Sinclair " 

^ AUSTIN KERR 

for Prohibition: A new history of 
fa nti-saloon league • 

$pp. Yale University Press. £25. 

>200832935 

Inhibition was not the experiment that Presi- 
*ot Hpoyer called It, but a reform. It lasted 
tt fourteen years In the United States of 
Afoiica and was tl]e only constitutional 
fawfaent ever tb be repealed. Although the 
Jfan&l consumption of alcohol fell by more 
fan s hall. Prohibition was a Commandment 
honoured in the breach than the obseTv- 
inflicted on the American people 
1 the aiost effective refbrm group yet orga-. 
5*4 fa the United States, the Anti-Saloon 
Lfi *£ ue - This new history of its origins, 
success; division and failure, super- 
Peter Odegird’s classic Pressure Politics. 
5* based on recent access to the League’s 
to Ohio and to the unpublished cprtes- 
'.g^hce of its leaders.: It shows how an orga- 
JtJ Minority cbnid foist q social change on an 
■Sfai nation in the name of God, health 
'JfaMfrto and ltbw attenipts to enforce un- 
laws led to repudiation and repoat. 
^vAwtln Kerr refers (he rise of the ; Anti- 
after the 1,890s to the manage- 
.wrcvbtotion In the United States. Ffom its 
fee Lehgue warfa be.tike a business 
v^^fabucratlc and not democratic; fan by 
. 5*®^B|Tetuating executive committee. Tak J 
■ IL ^ of prevailing progressive senti- 
invented a “liquor trust* 
ranks, of fee distillers and 
fa destroy Jheir trade . Choos- 

feemfelvest top Jafa, fee liquor 

fhiinH* ttipmupluM ' attacked 


nation. Organized for Prohibition is an admir- 
able analysis of a local lobby increasing its 
expertise and growing in power until it could 
manipulate a national reform. 

Professor Kerr’s strengths lie in his limited 
vision. He sees prohibition as a reform in the 
mainstream of American politics, and the 
Anti-Sal ooji League as fee national political 
arm of evangelical Protestantism . His research 
into the correspondence of the League’s lead- 
en, particularly Ernest H. Cheningtoq, makes 
him see the League’s achievements more in 
terms of its aims and claims to influence thanits 
actual propaganda and power. Consequently, 
he discounts the sectional reasons for the suc- 
cess of the Eighteenth Amendment prohibiting 

the liquor trade: the rural attack on urban 
habits and values, fee anti-immigrant and anti-, 

. Catholic bias of ' Middle America and the 
South', the role of . fee saloon is a political 
centre for corrupt urban politics as well as a 
social problem, and the use of prohibition as a 
weapon of revenge , by , disappointed 
progressives.': . ’ ; 

. . Although prohibition grew ont of religious : 
hod reform sentiment in America, It also grew. ■ 
out Of fagfanai prejudice, misunderstanding , 
and fe&r. The Anti-Salpon League exploited 
both rational and irfatioha! feeline to turn «ts ; 
cause into miscast national legislatioil. Kerr 
treads new ground in expbsinj? tiie diyi&ionS fe 
the League during the; 1920s ohd its loss pf its . 
i traditional support; But fee repeal of the pro* , 
*• hibltion amendment yptol roofe fee result of a; 

. revolution in’ communication? fefaugh. the ■. 
motorcar and the media than ,ttie fault of man*. , 
agdrito shortcomings within the Anti-Saloon • 

' : League. Hie best organized lobby on earth 
could not have kept AfeerijM dty'aftefH®Ujy : : 

Ford and Hollywood had spread city bawls ®nd 
values into the. small .tpwns of th^hpattianfe 


The old political 
, fr Pfe^Cnra^O^o^ goes' so ^pes.fep, 


hobs fa fee unempiosrjfa, .^"1^ ? \ 

• ifeorseemed an opjwrtumty fa wfa agatn v . 

mid rid managerial tofeppefa??* wthta a fab. 


Barbara Goodwin 

HOW ARDP. SEGAL 

Technological Utopianism In American Culture 
301pp. Chicago University Press. $30 
(paperback, $14.95). 

0226744361 ' 

Every utopian dreams of a physically sanitized 
society cleansed of dirt, disease, corruption 
and waste, where happy, well-adjusted citizens 
go about their business in an orderly fashion. 
To this end, early Utopians planned perfect 
environments, as Helen Rosenau has shown in 
The Ideal City, later Utopians invoked the 
panacea of technology. Howard P. Segal draws 
a composite picture of this latter Ideal from the 
work of twenty-five “technological Utopians" 
in the period 1883 to 1933 who believed tech- 
nical progress to be good in Itself These 
writers, apart from Edward Bellamy (whose 
controversial Looking Backward of .^1883 
portrayed an authoritorlan, skate-capitalist 
America fri ad 2000) are already forgotten. All . 
consider fee ‘mastery . of nature as the fulfil- 
meat of human destiny. Tbey imagine ‘'indus- 
trialized gardens”, rural megalopolises linked 
by superb, transport systems.: Work; the prim- 
ary activity of utopian citizens, is organized 
siiper-efficiently; domestic life is transformed 
by gadgets. The system Is' run by technocrats, 
and ideological disagreements are unknown. 

; Late nmeteenth-centufa. moral philosophy 
preferred an organic model of society to tbe : ■ 
earlier mechanistic one, Segal shows how the 
technological Utopians followed this inteUec- 
tual fashion, depicting industrial society in : 
which differentiation and spontaneity, rather 
rtprn unifbrinity, flourished: Theioiganic mod- 
. el, fry implication, foreshadows a ibcioty where 
the division of labour promotes self-fulfilment, 
rafeer than fee soulless Ufa of industrial clones 
depicted in Brave New lVorM, : though it is 
qutttionhble whether such, a society, based in- .. 
evilabiy ori the minute division , of labour and 
; Amplification '.pf tasks. covild reatifa this with-, 

. out super-automhtion cnabUng pcople tp tie- ; 
> vote themselves to leisure. and plKy., Indeed, 

' American' Iffe today may partly rcatifa : 

"■pians* dreams, butwork takes up much of the . 
-average American’s day,,and play. is afi alien. : 
• concept;-!- leisure is token seriously. \ ■■ 
y , Segal invokes the newly popular notion of a 
WcchnologM plateait’li; which tfacur? wifafr a . 
: ‘society ; whlch'haa eAieyed J a certijn : 

; logical level fafiisea fu rfeer fanovnuon . HJslqr 
detect siich plate unxfath q Middle Ages, ■ 
andatoqinJapan.durbg fts.loito of 

jr r ;i ^pwijuto.- 

plans, fadudlng thp 

advocated such * plat fan, fe ^n- 

.4 a han hAYinnlpcn 


advocated such * platdfa ,to .^Jn- 

■. i . '■:■ : !•:, ' . :.l : : .' j 


confidence in technological progress. The uto- 
pian proponents of a technological plateau 
usually presuppose that abundance has been 
achieved. The problem today is that with esca- 
lating wants, we can have no Idea of what 
abundance is, or of when it has been achieved. 
Unequal distribution causes further problems. 

An alternative strategy has been proposed 
by European Utopians in the “ascetic utopia" 
which takes scarcity of resources into consid- 
eration. In such a utopia, limited consumption 
guarantees a comfortable but modest standard 
of living, and further technological progress is 
foregone. “Ascetic utopias” such as those of 
More, Morally and even Rousseau, have been 
criticized for being static, doubtless because 
they challenge the dominant ideology of prog- 
ress. But perhaps the only hope for the future 
lies in stasis, in a zero- growth equilibrium of 
depletipn and replenishment of resources,; 
Unfortunately, .modern, society, particularly 1 . 
under capitalism, generates hew “needs” as 
part of its inevitable expansion, as Marx 
perceived,- and the. chances oTsclf-fartralnt,-. 
however desirable, are slim, especially whefa 

■ those needs afe niiJitary. Tbe link between 
technology and capitalism is strong, but Segal, 
significantly, does not discuss it. ; ; 

■ Since most; of the Utopians* prophecies not 
• only came true but have been svperseded«|heir 
technological fantasies are 'themselves unin- 
teresting! a problem which Segal is unable to 1 
. gvercome. But thehr faith in technology as an 
end in itself is of interest, and Segal uses -this 
faith as a peg op. which to hang his disparate' . 
essays on the (often undocumented) Uvea of 
fiie Utopians, on their European predecessors, 

. and on American attitudes to technology. He 
shows hoW ntopian proposals were echoed in. 
' movements such as “Taylorism", the crusade 
for scientific management', and in the vague 
but popular doctrine of Technocracy, How- 
ever he does qot address several important 
questions. Why did Americans embrace .tech-! , 
qology as utopia, WMfa faany, Europeans held 
to L the pessimistic vfsion of H;;G.;WeJJ$? And 
Why We re; most EuropCafi uiopiaS socialist, 
while American ufaplas wej-c ^reformed capi- 
laitet’ 1 ?' 'i ; •' 

; . H is possible that the vision of America os 
; utopm was inherited unqucstioningly from the. 

: jferly settlers, .apd feat the need tb subdue na- 
ture and. resolve the problems of production 
: and communication was more exigent in. the 
vast wildness of Ufa United States, Technology 
m and capitalism wet;a seen ns inseparable, and 
bbth formed part;, of the American dream. 
- Segal ascribes .the, utopian, conservatism and 
' technological optimism ; of Americans fa 

■ ^cultural complaCency",but.dqei not annlyse 
1 the underlying cultural impetus. It is, in fact, 

not cfear whether he intends his book to be 
apoqt utopianism pr fee cult of lechnology., 
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New conquests, new Churches 


P. J. Marshall 


STEPHEN NEILL 

A History of Christianity in India 1707-1858 
578pp. Cambridge University Press. £45. 
0521303761 

A History of Christianity in India 1707-1858 is 
the second instalment of what was intended to 
be a three-volume survey. Unhappily, that 
undertaking will not be completed. This 
volume has appeared posthumously, following 
Stephen Neill’s death in the summer of 1984. 
The loss of the last volume, which would have 
dealt with Bishop Neill’s own lifetime, is parti- 
cularly sad. The early part of Neill’s working 
life was spent in India as a missionary and as a 
bishop. He had a significant role in some of the 
events that he would have described. His per- 
sonal insights have, however, illuminated what 
he wrote about the past in ways that have 
enriched this volume, which abundantly illus- 
trates other qualities that fitted him so well for 
the task he had set himself. He was a formid- 
able linguist, not only in Tamil, ’but in the 
languages of the very diverse groups of Euro- 
pan Christians who went to India. Above all, 
in writing about India, Neill was a most 
attractive mixture, of a scholar trying to main- 
tain a rigorous academic detachment and an 
individual with a deeply held point of view. 

That point of view, dear in the first two 
volumes and due no doubt to have emerged 
even more powerfully in the third, was an in- 
sistence on the essential Indianne&s of Indian 
Christianity. Although historically it may have 
owed much to foreign influences, Christianity 
is not an alien or exotic plant in Indian 
soil. “Christianity was in no sense a European 
religion - it had been in India a great deal 
longer than Islam, and was Asian in its origins.” 

In A History pf Christianity in India: The 
beginnings to AD 1707 (reviewed in the TLS, 
May 4, 1984) Neill described how Portuguese 
missionary endeavour had spread Christianity 
beyond the bounds of the ancient communities 
who believed their Church had been founded 
by the apostle Thomas. But Portuguese power 
was always limited and. outside Goa, Christian 
groups developed autonomous lives of their 
own as they adapted to varying local conditions. 

The theme of an autonomous growth of Ind- 
ian ; Christianity would seem ."at first ; .sight . 

. father more difficult to sustain for the period of 
this, second volume.. A much more pervasive 
and less ephemeral foreign Intrusion took 
place. British conquest begat i in the. mid- 
elghte^nth ceptury and was virtually complete 1 
,a hundred years later. The creation of the : ; 
British empire in India coincided with a great 
revival of European Christian missionary zeal, 
affecting German Lutherans early in the 
eighteenth ccprimy, spreading to British Pro- 
testants of most denominations by the end of 

Theheathen 


the century, involving American Protestants 
and, by the 1830s, European Catholics. Once 
the new British regime had (in 1833) ended the 
restrictions it had imposed on European 
residence in India, it provided missionaries of 
all sorts with a framework within which they 
could operate with almost complete freedom. 
Even Catholics found few obstacles. As a 
result, what Neill calls a missionary "occupa- 
tion" had covered much of India by the time 
this volume stops in 1858. In an appendix Neill 
lists over 150 mission stations set up by 
Protestants by then. 

For all the effort expended, as Neill readily 
concedes, the Indian response in terms of 
church membership, however that is defined, 
had been generally disappointing by the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. The Catholics 
had not as yet developed their new missionary 
offensives to add very significantly to the three- 
quarters of a million Catholics thought to be in 
India by the end of the eighteenth century. The 
Protestants, whose impact was much more re- 
cent, could only claim 90,000 church members 
by 1851, although they were beginning to make 
contacl with the “tribal" peoples, who were 
later to prove a rich source of recruits. 

Recruitment on so limited a scale might 
suggest that an alien occupation force had done 
little more than incorporate a few camp- 
followers. This is not, however, a conclusion - 
that Neill is prepared to accept, even if it is 
what most missionaries probably intended. 
Neill is critical of what he calls the "colonial 
mentality” of both the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants, British or non-British alike. They 


tried to maintain a tight control from Europe 
and were very reluctant to promote Indian 
clergy. Henry Venn’s principles that churches 
overseas should be self-sufficient and self- 
supporting were rarely put into effect. Only 
the Thomas Christians evaded the well- 
intentioned, if stifling, embrace, in this case 
from the Church of England. Yet for all this, 
Neill still insists that the missionaries were un- 
wittingly sowing the seeds of new Indian 
Churches which were to grow in their own way. 

Those Indians who adhered to Christianity 
did so, Neill believes, for reasons that had little 
directly to do with the colonial context in which 
it was presented. He describes two patterns of 
adherence: "community” movements of peo- 
ples of low caste standing, and individual con- 
versions among the high castes. The establish- 
ment of Christianity in the sixteenth century 
among the Paravas of the Fisher Coast was one 
of the major episodes of Neill’s first volume; its 
emergence among another southern people, 
the Shanars or Nadars of Travancore andTinne- 
velly, is central to this one. It was the first of 
a new wave of community conversions. The 
penetration of British power into the far south 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century and 
the desire of a low-caste group to improve their 
status seem to provide the setting. German 
Lutherans supported by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge and their Indian 
assistants were the agents through whom the 
Nadars made their choice for Christianity. 
Neill argues that the much-publicized con- 
versions of well-to-do young men, often 
Brahmins, in cities like Calcutta, Madras or 


Bombay, were equally aek 
choice. He believes that 
missionaries of high calibre such^r* 
Duff and John Wilson, put ths^Sj!* 
tatnty on to an altogether iugfe & 
P' ane „ Th f Scots aucceededl^ 

Ihev nffftrpri woe j. * wvfluig 

<h better ton 

yielded to them did soJn 5^* 
intellectual conviction. 


they offered was so much better 

by ° thers " Yotuigi^r; 
yielded to them did so, in Ni® * 
ntellectual conviction. 

If Christianity was to sink deen ^ 
nineteenth-century India, the 
state was probably as important asTa^l 
of the "parent” Churches. The Cfa££ 
have tried to keep control; forthemS 
state did not. The East India CompiS 
became a Christian state, much as somS 
lans might hope that it would. NelbS 
takes the view that the Company hid,!* 
thing, to be pushed into correctlnnZ 
against Christianity by giving uphsLZ 
ship of Hindu temples and by conewfa.* 
tain civil rights to Christians, such ask* 
of converts to retain property. Whumlfc 
legal position, Neill accepts that (heata 
of the East India Company’s subjects rip* 
nnd the religious neutrality of gowrm 
very obvious. Nevertheless, by the lw*t 
century the neutrality of governments* 
independence of Christianity did brown 
and more apparent. The Churches weitqfa 
able to disentangle themselves from fee* 
nial regime, and as the Raj Tell away, tot* 
their place in an independent India. Itatt 
could be so is also the achievement of neife 
Stephen Neill. 
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Conflict of creeds 


Darrell Bates 


PHILIP CARAMAN 

The Lost Empire: The story of the Jesuits in 
Ethiopia 1555-1634 
176pp. Sidgwickand Jackson. £13.95. 
0283992549 

The Lost Empire is a scholarly account of the 
unsuccessful attempts of the Jesuits to establish 
themselves, lit Ethiopia in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It will also appeal to 
everyone who is interested in present-day 
Ethiopia and to t^ose who are confused about 
the, underlying causes of its repent; disasters, 
Philip Caraman . is a : Jesuit writing about 
Jesuits; but he is detached ifi his judgments and 
critical. in. bis appraisals, and many of his 
observations relate as much to the present as to 
the past. 

There have been Christians in Ethiopia since 
the fourth century, but. they have subsequently 


felt threatened by the Muslims as well as the 
alien tribesmen encircling them. Their rulers 
periodically sought help from other Christian 
nations, notably from the Orthodox Russians, 
the Catholic powers of Western Europe and 
the Protestant British. The first to respond to 
these advances were the Portuguese, who early 
in the sixteenth century had established rela- 
tions with China, Japan and central Asia from 
their bases In India and already had their eyes 
on the legendary lands of Prester John. Their 
objects were partly political and commercial, 
but they knew from experience that the flag 
■ sometimes followed the CrOss. The Jesuits 
were well equipped in zest and zeal to take the 
.lead ;iq such' ventures, arid they certainly 
needed these qualities to overcome the diffi- 
culties and dangers of reaching Ethiopia, once 
the Turks had gained control of Egypt and the 
Red Sea. 

The various Portuguese missions which were 
sent to Ethiopia in the course of the sixteenth 
century had provided its rulers with much of 


V- 


R. E, Whyte 

StiiANNE WILSON BARNETT and JOHN KING 
: ' FAIRBANK (Editors) • i" .\. 7 -. 

Christianity InChJnaiTarly Protestant ; 
‘mlssiohary writings • . 

237pp. Harvard University Press. £18.50 . -■ 

; 0674 12881 8^ . ;\/V ; 

Protestant Christianity has always stressed the 
Importance of the written wdrd in its evarigelis- 
- .tic process. It comes as no surprise; therefore, 

. to {earn that the production of written ma- 
. torljals . formed .a major part of the Protestant 
"missionary enterprise in nineteenth-century- 
China. Their value Was sill the, greater in view, 

. ;W the problems that foreign rimsroharies en- 
countered Ip even' Teachlrig 'many . areas of the 
*. country, ihedifflculties of the Chihese spoken 
ianguageapdtheimporihtice of .literacy with ! 
Chinese socte ly. Christianity tri Chinn: Protest- . 
ant. missionary 'writings, • edited iiy Suzanne v 
,, Wilson Barnbttatid Jolinluog'pairbank, is ■ a'- 
.collection of essays 1>y nihe American scholars ' 
that; derive frpm re^Qtcb ;fo‘thW ; ^arvkr€^ 
Yeqcfting .toHectifjh of tni^oiiaify Atoitings ip • 
■ Chinese, ''a^ : iS:p(ilH^ii^ l;! iqj. thfc ;H%y*rd'; 
StUdies - .Jfost ;^lad ; Reia|ionj: : 

series; The 10 w quiU fry a titi Volurn ftjquiid atui;e ’ 
of that resouiwj of patertri j Have 



itl neglect byscholare-althbiigh; as Fair bank ’ ■ , ", 

, points QUt ih fcis fine introductory rilrvev of the W th “ missionary works on secular 
; . field, ! this also stems from their failure 1 to b'gWy fpfluontlal in forming late- 

. understand the key rolO of the mlssionaries in «5!! h ' Ce,ltUry riews on the 

. China's ninetecnth-cenhiry -relations with the ■ ' . r i : . . 

,. West;:’’ : religioustracts the missionaries dis- 

The contributors 1 to this volume have now ' nf ' a ^ readersKip, The 

; . made ; a significant attempt- to assess the : :f j TtitSP wdg twofold. They fed 

missionaries’ general ibfluQureon Chinese atti- 1 fc f? h 8- amon H 

tudfes and valuesas well as their role ln creatintr whitest thejaihe time appeal- . 

‘ i £-. Chinese Protestant Church: - A' collection ' fefj 6 eiT J ents Vithiii .the 'general 


the military and technical aid that they rtid 
but little was left to shgw for their (riot * 
often as not they found that aid given for fijfc- 
ing the infidel and promoting the Cw 
cause was being used against family rivaksri 
other domestic enemies. It was not uadi ft* 
Paez reached Ethiopia in 1603 that the late 
began to make real headway. This wfc 
perhaps as much to Paez’s percussive penal- 
ity as to the appeal of his Jesuitical pteap 
and practices. He went to consider able teiipa 
to adapt these to the long-established ad cto 
bewildering mixture of Judaic and early 0* 
ian rituals and beliefs of the andefit 
pbysite Ethiopian Church. He lUCcetjkM 
establishing close relations with the Bag 
Susenyos and finally persuaded h fappr 
the Catholic faith and to transfer his 
from the moribund Coptic See of AJrtPJ 
to the Pope in Rome, who, SusehydsJwtm 
assured, could also call op the 
might of the King of Spain should (»*? 
arise. ' ■■ 

When Paez died, soon after 
veraion, he was succeeded by a 
different character. AJfonsp. M* 0 ®* . 
meticulous Jesuit of inflexible yiewsspij 
the fatal mistake of alienating 
and the people by. trying to supprps 
the indigenous usages which Pa# 
doned - much -respected customs ^ 

and female circumcision ^ 
numerous local feasts and saints’ day WP ^ 
not appear in the Catholic calendar- *9 
Susenyos, was obliged jby 
pressure and’ civil disorder 
more conservative regime/ 
expelled the Jesuits but ^ 

: miisiqnary activity ih the empire 
F^tiier Caramaa’8 carefully 
Well-written book is .baped po ® a ; - - 


Boom years in education 


Claire Cross 


mjUA DOWLING 

gpjjism In the Age of Henry VIH 
gjpp. Doom Helm. £25. 

# 7)9908644 


A* a brief moment on the accession of Henry 
VIQ ia 1509, English humanists actually be- 
Incd that the world lay at their feet. “Heaven 
gOes, earth rejoices; all is milk and honey and 
jjjtu", Mountjoy wrote to Erasmus. 


quires little explanation. Less predictable was 
her successor’s penchant for humanists and 
evangelicals. Although she had spent her most 
impressionable years in the environs of the 
French court, Anne Boleyn had no claims to 
the classical erudition displayed by More’s 
learned daughters: she nevertheless exercised 
considerable influence in the promotion of 
humanists so long as she retained the king’s 
affections. 

Maria Dowling sees the contribution of the 
last of the wives of Henry Vffl , Catherine Parr, 
traditionally regarded as a self-appointed gov- 


J&uif archlves in Rome, and 

cdmipkpiop toDonaldCrumnie^rty 

"equally unsuccessful Wdtestwt ^. 
missions fo Ethiopia irimen^e^V 1 ^ 

hq;W Strongly! the jpedple of 
attached tb the distirich% cred* 
theifancierit Ch Q rc h /4^.^^ 

Were better in every way tiiap th^w^^; 

.suspected •: that missionaiy 
' allpWed 1 to take rbot/be,tJie:p»^JJ% 

: less spiritual McroachmentSr^wjj 
loomed themisrionmies'fhi'^ 
v tqphiii^ai Expertise that wep 
ihepts^they Were , careful ; , y a 
:§id^pe'u/i^ i be^re^^ 


^Mbtedness is i well and truly banished. Gener- erness of her three royal stepchildren, as being 

{^nUMweallh with .uiwt inting ha nd. Ou r king*. le« crucial than that of thtM two predecBsors 

By the last decade of the reign the die was cast: 
the Grecians had triumphed over the Trojans 
at both Oxford and Cambridge and the univer- 
sities more than ever before had become the 
recruiting ground for the State’s servants, who 
were now increasingly laymen. At least in the 
sixteenth century the Tudor State more and 
more realized that it needed its universities, 
and this study details precisely how this 
educational revolution was achieved. 


tortbset not upon gold or jewels or mines of ore, 
Mifioa virtue, reputation, and eternal renown. 
Hn bamere sample: a few days ago, when he said 
bt be tanked to be a more accomplished scholar, I 
nailed, “we do not expect this of you; what we do 
grtttbthat you should foster and encourage those 
ibift scholars. " "Of course,” he replied, “for 
rthoot them we could scarcely exist.” 

[in publicly espousing the new learning the 
pong king seemed about to open access to 
power to what had previously been a be- 
bgwred band of educational pioneers. The 
■porttnee of this, albeit partial, capture of 
tout patronage for the advancement of 
knudsm in Henriciaii England forms the 
feme of this attractively written book. 

With Henry Vm at the apex of the patron- 
tp pyramid and the humanists at the bottom, 
outers such as Mountjoy, Sir Anthony 
Dray and the royal physician, Dr Butts, 
(fayed a vital role as intermediaries in bringing 
(raising scholars to the attention of the king. 
Ik young men recruited to serve the State did 
nt necessarily go on to advocate religious 
tap, as More himself signally did not, but it 
kudoubtedly true that at the time of the 
fame Henry found valuable support for his 
RpSation of Catherine from university intel- 
leote like Cranmer, who had progressed 
faa reading Erasmus’s Novum Testamentum 
fe taring a cautious interest in Luther’s 
ftfam, 

boiteally, Catherine fell a victim to the very 
■talent die had sponsored, for, aside from 
fcaffijnee between the king’s grandmother, 
«Udy Margaret Beaufort, and John Fisher, 
■ta resulted iq the foundation of two Cam- 
tolleges, the Spanish queen had been 
le firs major female patron of humanists at 
By her insistence upon a humanist 
jtafop for beronly surviving child , Princess 
8ucil an upbringing respect- 
fashionable, for a sprinkling of 
JJtoa gMs as well as for boys. Catherine 
■•Mwd lq humanist circles in Spain and her 
°f the Spanish scholar, Vives, re- 



"77ip Tower of London from the Thames’ 1 fey James Lawson Stewart wilt be included in the sate of English 
Drawings and Watercolours at Christie's, London, on April 29. 


Struggles of a termagant 


Caroline Bingham 


PATRICIA HILL BUCHANAN 
Margaret Tudor, Queen of Scots 
287pp. Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press. 
£15. 

0707304245 

“These duU and squalid intrigues of a selfish, 
sensual termagant” was Andrew Lang’s harsh 
summing up of the career and character of 
Margaret Tudor. Patricia Hill Buchanan sets 
herself to present her subject in a more favour- 
able light, but Margaret Tudor is not an easy 
subject for reassessment. 

The most straightforward way to present a 
casp f°r Margaret is to Stress her difficulties. 
She was the elder daughter of Henry VII, born 
in 1489, brought up in the utmost luxury the 
English court could provide, and given at least 
some share in the education of her elder 
brother. Prince Arthur, under Linacre, Coiet 
and Grocyn. Status, pomp, and later,, power- 
interested- her more then learning/ ; and her • 
marriage in 1503, while only thirteen, to the 
twenty-nine-year-old James IV of Scotland, 
seemed to promise the fulfilment of her ambi- 
tions. The marriage was intended to seal a . 
treaty of perpetual peace between Scotland 


and England, but ten years later the two king- 
doms were again at war; James IV died at the 
disastrous battle of Flodden. Margaret had 
already borne him five children and was pre- 
gnant with a sixth; but only the fifth survived 
infancy, to be crowned as James V of Scotland 
at the age of thirteen months. His minority 
witnessed a sustained struggle for power be- 
tween his mother-, who sought to establish a 
regency which supported alliance with Eng- 
land, and an opposition which looked to the 
support of France. 

Margaret’s position as the sister of Henry 
VIII, the victor of Flodden, would have taxed 
the ability of the most skilful politician; instead 
she was arrogant, demanding and devoid of the 
slightest sensC of the art of the possible. Her . 
first, and irrevocable, error was her marriage; 
to Archibald DouglbB, sixth earl of Angus, 
whose Anglophile politics were merely the 
vehicle for his personal ambitions: She ex- 
pected support from a brother and a husband 
both of whom ruthlessly exploited- her, and 
then castigated her when she hintod for a time 
to the man who had replaced her as regent.of 
Scotland, the Francophile party’s' nominee, 
John, Duke of Albany. The , influence of 
Albany, who was linked by marriage to. the 
family of Pqpe Clement VII, eventually gained •/ 
her a divorce from Angys, But divorce brought 



isorder 


M* Sharpe 


Jj^Ft^TOHER and JOHN STEVENSON 
j*, IXsorder In Early Modern England 

^ambridge University Press. £27.50/ 

tyb decades the problem of , 
bfc : regarded as central by 
-modern England. Turning 
the niore familiar themes of par- 
J^PQhtK*qr traditional economic his- 


: behaviour. Other difficulties occur when the 
editors. In what is generally ? Very effective 
introduction* range deeply into the eighteenth 
century and attempt, at times a little unconvin- 
cingly, to drag some of the Interpretation# de- 
' Veloped by historians of that period bad: into 
the Tudor and Stuart eras. Conversely, Spuf- 


ford is the only contributor to raise at length 
the problem of change and continuity from the 


the “moral economy” of the eighteenth, 
century crowd. Susan Amussen writes on gen- 
der, family and the social order, an essay: which 
whets the appetite for her forthcoming book on 
the subject, while David Underdpwn, arguing 
that a “crisis of gender relations” occurred 
around 1600, describes the scolds and skim- 
mtngtons of the period. MargHret Spufford 

contributes a rather tetchy piece attacking the ....... - . iS ....... .. 

simplistic connections which she feels sohe : Middle ; Ages onwards, and joins those other 
historians have made between puHianism and historians who have made comparisons be- 
social contrail while religion also looms large .tween the .i«ttiiy,be^.-1640hiidtha^grrtt 

felMtaij ln h joint .essay by JObn^Morrill, W** D- . 

A men and vtomen lived toeether in Walter on Order arid disorder in the Engjlsh . was ended by. the Black Death .• PerbapMhe . 

• g Revolution. Attitudes among the dlite are ex, most important trod obvious queslion which 

amlried in a characteristically penetratjng essay this book raises is why, despite widespread 

by Anthony Fletcher on hohour/Teputatioh 1 fcara, joclety : manifestly dfrirttegrafo, 

arid focal offlcd-holdiog in Elizabethan qrfcjf. eyen after the cxewtipn of <M« r. The so-: 
Soiflnd' • .'■■=:• ■ .!. clal tensions :and^ ^duordcr described. hero e* 

g^W picbtem, porhaps, «Jth ; a Hil- a 

“be^rcThe . 


rocid units: the family, the village 
tho epunty, even the. 
apd foe yolqme under, review 

ifj : for (he uninitiated,,; 

SfMW' addition to earlier work 
iMitWdressesi 


me toues involved. C. S. L. 
an important restatement s 
^ ; P9Wlar religion apd the Pil- ' 

■^cojan essayallthe more wei- ... . . - . . .. 

constitutes corrective to i bus; contemporariM were_ . 

1 that episode; Popular - WAs In tannipent danger of falling 8p4rt 

ft resistance) : also forms the : , contributors are W»rioubfwly 
jqlfnda^g gtuHv nf tvwniflr nnli- 1 notion Is not dnc Which 


^ an^especially difficult one, in 'ivhlph ntimer- > geeathf J t^obr appreda tion issues fa- 

«aiiwr- tedety ; volved^^book haa bein edited and 



upon her a torrent of vituperation from Henry 
VIII, who told her that marriage had been 
Instituted in Paradise, and the divorce was 
damnable. Margaret was cowed by her 
brother's wrath, but not deterred from taking a 
third husband, Henry Stewart, whom her son 
later obligingly created Lord Methven. Mean- 
while Angus used the support of Henry VIII to 
secure the regency for himself, and kept the 
young King James V in a tutelage which was 
close to Imprisonment, until he escaped at the 
age of sixteen in 1528. With the assistance of 
Angus’s enemies, including Margaret, he then 
asserted his own power, banishing his step- 
father and most of his kindred. Thereafter he 
maintained a strong alliance with France for 
the rest of his reign. Margaret was a disapprov- 
ing spectator or ;his ^successive French mar- 
riages, to Madeleine of France and Mary of 
Guise, though the latter was clever enough 
to win her approval with an adroit Show of 
deference and respect. 

Patricia Buchanan argues that Margaret 
showed herself at her best in her dedication to 
her son’s interest^., which transcended her 
attachment to her native court try', and that she 
was “in the final analysis successful beyond 
her fondest drearii" when her great-grandson 
Janies VI of Scotland became James I of Eng- 
land in 1603 - though .whether her lirimortal 
part derived satisfaction from his posthumous 
triumph is beyond bur knowledge, in her eri- 
deavtiiir to pfeseht'Mbrgaret In a sympathetic 
fight Buchanan from time to timemakesuse of 
a histqrical novelist’s technique which is an 
' incongruous ihgTOdient of. ;pn otherwise 
scholarly book. Thus, of Margaret's temporary 
flight to England :ih 1515; 

■ As they, rode down the hUJ and along the road past 
the sleeping village, a chill wind blew gusls of fine 
rain ip their fac^s. Margaret, pushing back the hood 
with which she had been concealing her face, look a 
deep breatli of tin bracing air - it was (he wind of 
freeitoin. 1 .1 

. . Despite the better-documented statements 
' of her charitable biographer, it is difficult to 
avoid the impression that Andrew Lang’s judg- 
ment of Margaret Tudor was not far wrong. .. 

, The ninth volume tb appear in the projected , 
: iwelve-voliime History of Lincolnshire '■ is. 
Volume Four, Land add People in Medieval 
UncQlnshlre by Graham Plaits (322pp. Society 
: for Lincolnshire History and Archaeology, Ex- 
. jergate Arch, Lincoln LN2 1PZ, £13. 0 
6803 >t}- Dr Plat(s considers his subject in 
eight 1 , chap l ere: ''Lincolnshire’s medieval 
« tortts", ‘The medieval peasantry”, “Agricul- 
ture In medieval Lincoloshire"..“Rural emits, 
occupations, and marketing", "The Black 
Death arid after”, “Towns and townships", 

. and disorder"! and “Culture in medieval 
Lincolnshire”, to which he adds two appen- 
" ' oa “Lincolnshire- markets' arid fairs* 
1485” arid “PoJI tag returns from the 
South Riding of Lindsey”. There are also ri 
bibliography, seven tables and elgbty-slk 

Illustrations in black arid ‘whtieV i!’ 
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William St Clair 

ANNBLAINEY 

Immortal Roy: A portrait of Leigh Hunt 
210pp. Croom Helm. £16.95. 

07099 J261 8 

ROBERTA. McCOWN (Editor) 

The Life and Times of Leigh Hunt: Papers 
delivered at a symposium at the University of 
Iowa, April 13, 1984 

108pp. Iowa City: Friends of the University of 

Iowa Libraries 

0874140331 

JOHN L. WALTMAN and GERALD G. 
MCDANIEL 

Leigh Hunt: A comprehensive bibliography 
273pp. Garland. $40. 

0824088220 

The history of nineteenth-century English 
literature is hard to imagine without Leigh 
Hunt. His output was huge, as journalist, 
essayist, translator, editor and anthologizer. 
He wrote plays, long narrative poems, a three- 
decker novel, a biographical collection about 
his contemporaries, and an excellent auto- 
biography. Almost a child prodigy - his first 
book of poems was published when he was 
seventeen - Leigh Hunt was old enough to be 
patronizing towards the emerging Byron. He 
took Shelley and Keats under his wing when 
they were unknown and he never doubted their 
genius. But he was to enjoy and endure 
another long career after they and the Roman- 
tic spirit were dead and despised. 

Carlyle, who was usually disdainful of the 
previous generation, chose a house in Cheyne 
Walk when he moved to London in order to be 
near him. Dickens admired and cultivated him, 
although Harold Skimpole in Bleak House was 
too near reality for coincidence. Queen Victor- 
ia herself subscribed money for the man who 
had gone to prison in 1813 for publishing truth- 
ful remarks about her uncle. His successful 
play of 1840, The Legend of Florence, was 
staged at Windsor Castle, and there was talk of 
him making Poet Laureate. Leigh Hunt is al- 
ways there, not far from the front, popping in 
and out of the lives of greater writers, offering 
them encouragement, promoting their reputa- 
tions, and’ borrowing their moneys He moves 
from boy, wonder to: grand .old man with 
nothing- much bewepn. 

“Jemiy kissed me” and "Abou Ben Ad hem” 
linger on in popular anthologies , but there can 
b? few people nowadays who actually like his 
Pdetty. As recen tly as l923 the poetical Works . 
Were edited ip the Oxford series complete .with 

yariant readings - Jenny was foelly in the first 
printing-but that was the closest Hunt came to 
classic status. None of his books has been in 
print for thirty years or more, and they are now 
consulted mainly for. their Information on. 
other writers. A full biography which would 
put both him and h£s works in context would be : 
interesting, and when, the projected edition of ,■ 
his letters is available the . main, materials 
should be to. hand. Meanwhile Ann Blainey’s 
, Immortal Boy provides a brief and workman- 
like accbimt which can be read with pleasure. 
Within the cji<$eii length the authrir is seldom - 
able tor qffer' much depth. However, she 
touches on. anumber of topics which the earlier ' 
biographies of the l93Ds treated with reticehce. 
She is, for example, perceptive on Hu n tYrel^- ' 
tiontfiip with his sjmple4minded, hither Sluttish • 
Wife, who borehim eleven chi Id req anddrank. ■’ 
She is good too oh Hunt's endless; emotional 
involvement wfth hissister-in-law/a situation 
Which ri. to judge fcbra the fuss over the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Marriage Act -.was proh* ' 
bbfy \mbre : <^>tnmon :.than- w^s^' generally 
admitted. , 

; Mrs Blainey sees Hunt as p !wriWr‘ Who ' 
avoided. Strong emotipn, In a. nice: pprhse. aW 


essayist, but it would be interesting to know if 
his books were positively chosen by their read- 
ers as distinct from bought by men as gifts for 
the womenfolk left at home. 

Leigh Hunt’s parents were American loyal- 
ists, compelled to leave at the time of inde- 
pendence, and he himself is still taken seriously 
in the United States as a major author in his 
own right. In recent years his dramatic critic- 
ism and some of his political writings in the 
Examiner have been collected, analysed and 
published. To celebrate the 2Q0th anniversary 
of his birth, the University of Iowa - which 
owns a marvellous Leigh Hunt collection - 
invited a number of scholars to a Leigh Hunt 
symposium, and some of the papers have now 
been published. Donald H. Reiman makes a 
brave attempt to haul Hunt back up among his 


more highly regarded contemporaries, but on 
grounds of his sunny disposition and his capac- 
ity for fruitful friendships rather than by 
directly rehabilitating his literary works. Mary 
Wilson Carpenter suggests that Hunt’s critique 
of female beauty contains a strong fetishist 
quality which trivializes women, a proposition 
which many people will accept even if they are 
out of sympathy with Dr Carpenter's critical 
methods and also dispute her evidence. The 
most successful contributions are those which 
take individual episodes in Hunt’s career - 
Richard Altick on Skimpole, Charles Robin- 
son on the performing of The Legend of Flor- 
ence, Carl Woodring on the early essays - and 
discuss them in biographical and literary con- 
text. 

To help with further research, Garland has 


In the popular mode 


John Richetti 

IAN A. BELL 

Defoe’s Fiction 

201pp. Croom Helm. £17.95. 

0709932944 

VIRGINIA OGDEN BIRDS ALL 
Defoe’s Perpetual Seekers: A study of the 
major fiction 

203pp. Associated University Presses. £19.95. 
083875076 1 

Except, perhaps, in children’s versions of 
Robinson Crusoe, Defoe has ceased to be a 
popular write) - , and he survives mainly as the 
author of one or two set books for university 
students. Literary historians have.given Defoe 
a place in the curriculum by making him an 
unwitting pioneer in the development of the 
English novel, a talented primitive who some- 
how managed a realism that fitfully predicts 
later achievements. More recently, academic 
critics have tried to make Defoe something 
better, to find structure and design in his ramb- 
ling plots and a measure of moral coherence In 


his rendition of character, and to enrol him in 
the great tradition, of the novel. Ian Bell's 
Defoe’s Fiction is an intelligent, long-overdue 
attempt to rescue Defoe firom the zealous mis- 
interpretations of such critics by insisting that 
he can only be understood as a writer of popu- 
lar narratives. As Bell explains, Defoe’s narra- 
tives are seriously distorted by treating their 
author as if he were part of the moral-artistic 
tradition favoured by the academic study of 
English. For Bell, Defoe's fiction is not a critic- 
ism of life but rather a set of escapist fantasies, 
meant to divert and enthral their original audi- 
ence. Defoe’s “realism” and pseudo-docu- 
mentation are, from this perspective, ways of 
rendering the fantastic acceptable for that au- 
dience by disguising it as factual. 

In place of the innovative “individuation” of 
characters Defoe is normally credited with, 
Bell finds (and mpst readers of Defoe are 
bound to agree) a vigorous amalgamation of 
popular stereotypes. In Defoe's fiction, “Ihe 
principle of accumulation or compendiousness 
overrules the aesthetic niceties of unity". The 
books “invite” us to read them as “sequence 
rather than as a purposive development”. The 


now published Leigh Hmu A . 
bibliography, but the book isS** 
appeals. No information 
own writings, readme k..- 


Commentary - and beyond 


Ctearip&pcrlissues, buj Itwas.hOdgubtpartdt 
his appeal to. the ^ctorifow.thai hepfoyided. 
risk-free family eritcrialhment. Mwiy bf l|Js 
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Here Be Dragons 

: Those soft and fat-cheeked cherubim 
■ i . T ^ lat btow the clouds across the maps ’ 

' 'J;.' And stir the seas where islandsswim, 

, And into which the cliffs collapse, 

• Have given up the ghost it seems; 

The ragged corners of their world 
Are crumpled into browns and creams 
v Where incredulity, lies furled. 

; . ; ■ - • • . : Survlyingouteccepted science; ‘ ■ 
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narratives don’t make sense as novehaoa* 
ing to the canons of modem criticism, »Bd 
attempts to place them in the context^ 
eighteenth-century popular narmtiw typa 
He argues very convincingly that Defoe n 
writing a kind of formula fiction in which fe 
artistic coherence cultivated by later novete 
is simply not an issue. Bell’s evidences,* 
necessity, internal, his argument depeniya 
his perception of Defoe’s noyellstic (ade- 
quacies, which are read as part of thenitm* 
“popular narrative”. Moreover, the "into 
ology of taste” from which such luntfoi 
defined suffers from a certain circularity. Sect 
very little is known about the early eigkctgfr 
century audience for fiction, its fcatuiukn 
to be deduced from the books they ueab 
have read, but at the same time, the oafim* 
those books is clarified by examioBglb 
otherwise shadowy group. 

Nevertheless, Bell’s book is original sadifo 
minating, grounded in wide reading ■ fc 
popular narrative of the early eighteenth* 
tury and offering a sophisticated assessed* 
Defoe’s achievement. Bell’s Defoe Is «edi* 
ly a writer who manipulates popular patfcfft 
intensifying and complicating them rithai 
ever transcending them, a storyteller mho 
than a novelist offering variety and nefl 
rather than artistic structure and moral 
ing. And yet in the end, Bell doea sW> 
progression in Defoe’s fiction, finding lr«a* 
movement in Moll Flanders from sdvwtw 
story to character study, and In 
genuinely novelistic thematic unity P 
psychological coherence. But even 
awards Roxana the palm, Bell never los^Pf 
of the book’s roots in popular 'm ™* 
its echoes of trashy romances and-aj* 
chronicles. Bell is always reflexivcly 
aware that his reconstitution'of D^fOe'tov 
al appeal lies precisely in the ioauffiejenj 
inappropriateness of a modern response s* 
narratives. j 
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•ftousne faisons que nous entregloser" (Mon- 
(jjpjA' Nothing could more strikingly illus- 
wteMIchel Charles’s contention that we live 
i»nev scholastic age, an age of commentary, 
iba (be fact that Montaigne's caustic observa- 
tto on the abuse of commentary in the late 
fcaaksance has in recent times been quoted 
oore often than any of his eminently quotable 
nations on life and ethics. Nowadays we not 
ody pile gloss on gloss, quotation on quota- 
tion: we (at least some of us) actually relish the 
mivily, regarding it with some complacency as 
lie only possible condition of criticism in an 
j a$ where the Text has fallen from grace and 
become lextes. 

The “source” of Charles’s title is the emblem 
of commentary, which always seeks to recover 
nd bring to light an authoritative primary text. 

Tql and commentary are in Charles’s account 
Mtually dependent: the very notion of “the 
tof, as a glance at any dictionary will show, 
bpliq fa standard usage the existence of a 
nbservient commentary. The “tree”, on the 
tiberhand, is the emblem of rhetoric: of spe- 
I (dative rhetoric, which proposes an ordered 
[ general classification of features of discourse 
moxending any individual text; and of prac- 
tical rhetoric, which envisages the creation of 
kw autonomous works (new “growth”, to 
inflow the metaphor through). 

Charles accordingly sees commentary and 
rhetoric as two antithetical options in Western 
dime. Antithetical, at least, in orientation, 
iitbough capable of admitting composite in- 
; fcwdiate forms in which one or the other will 
' be dominant: commentary may make use of 
be rhetorical analysis of figures; speculative 
tod even practical rhetoric may derive its 
I ■omentum from a canon of texts established 
I * such by the work of commentary. 

\ The dyad rhetoric-commentary is exploited 
[ i Ihk study at both the theoretical and the 
l Stoical levels, theory being visibly the domi- 
. ml partner. The first 120 pages elaborate a 
: faoctionallst description of critical discourses 
(Aura, on principle, of quotations and illuatra- 
tos); tiie remainder of the book surveys the 
to and downs of rhetoric and commentary 
ton late medieval scholasticism to the present 
1 giving particular prominence to Mon- 
*BgDe (inevitably), to French neo-cjassicism, 
od to Lanaon’s revival of commentary in the 
ton of the explication de texte. 

On the theoretical side, a scale of possibili- 
tois established running from the ideally self- 
dfadng language of the textual commentator 
*»> _ freer. mode in which quotation remains 
**ign of textual authority towards (say) the 
*>y Maiming a status equivalent to that of a 
Fwaiytext: at both ends of the scale one finds 
« “sostalgie de la prunaritfi”, albeit expressed 
^antithetical ways. Oh the hlstprical side, 
carles compares cultures where a sacred text, 
modern times a canonic group of texts 
‘^‘‘Uterature", becomes the object of iristl- 
."to®Hzed prQfesslonai study, with those 
critical writing engages directly with the 
«““iafoof»ci e ty. - 
.. Sslfis from orie' pole to the other hiay well 
“to,, the form of a “crisis". Charles m&ists, 
that the crisis; marked by the slogan 
fj"rttuni to the text*’ -as 1 for ^ example In 
fowtoauce humanism - should be urider- 
'E? M a '- cr ^* within ft scholastic- traditioh, 

. r^^^nentary , whatever its abuses and ex- 
' always; posits the-primacy of the text. 
'|to ^placement of^ commentary by rbetorio . 
I prolonged erosion of textual piithdr- 
* movement away from professional 
, Pfofalb institutions towards a lay culture. 
/ Sjgrifolly, both Aristotle and the neo- 
' : n Mo<jeme8 n ate' seen to belong to a 
Jto^lpahtly ; rhdtoiical epoch: Aristotle 
plays. pot texts, and his wprk only 
' J^,^.foe,aroh-texi, thp guarantor of. aur 

J. - 

however, is Inevitably aconstruct 
\ emerging from the terms of a pro- 

Induction. His book. 7 at 
^ihook I think he -would 'UkO »to have 


written - is a descendant of Furetfare’s Nou- 
velle AlUgorique , a rhetorical text to which he 
gives a prominent place in the structure of his 
argument. The tree and the spring are 
metaphors allowing a glimpse of something 
like an allegorical landscape in which Rhetoric 
and Commentary vie with one another for 
supremacy, often indulging in low devices like 
suborning one another's troops. There is an 
epilogue, too, in which the enigmatic death of 
the great writer Bergotte is glossed by the art 
critic Marcel Proust: rhetoric and commen- 
tary, literature and criticism, change places as 
readily as characters in a David Lodge novel 
(Lodge would himself, no doubt, be classed by 
Charles as a product of a scholastic culture 
trying to get out). 

I would recommend anyone but a resolute 
theorist to read the second part of the book 
(“Une histoire”) first, returning later to the 
self-consciously antiseptic theoretical intro- 
duction (“Un tableau"). This is not to deny the 
value of Charles's enterprise, which is to pro- 
vide a functional, rather than an essentiallst or 
evaluative, typology of critical discourses and, 
beyond the categories of theory and history, to 
propose a reassessment of where we are now. 
“We” is of course an abuse of the pronoun in so 
far as the protagonists and their adventures in 
an English account of the story would be differ- 
ent; but the fable none the less has its point, as 
a fable, for us too. Charles reverts in due 
course to most of the major themes of modem 
literary theory -&ritore, the act of reading, the 
exploitation of metaphorical resources by a 
supposed discours desavoir, what happened to 
structuralism? and so forth. He looks cautious- 
ly for signs of real change amid the current 
ferment, but predictably finds few. The very 
formula of his book, after all, defines a kind of 
stasis; and when the combined forces of Rhe- 
toric gather nowadays for their international 
conferences, they are patently fighting under 
the scholastic banner. 

None the less, progress of a kind is made. By 
asking “what purpose is a given mode of criti- 
cism designed to serve?", Charles by-passes 
(among other prejudices) the invidious distinc- 
tion between “serious” academic criticism and 
“frivolous" journalistic or belletristic criticism. 
The journalist-critic provides information and 
spot-judgments on the latest books to appear: 
he asks the question “Have you read . . .?” 
(“Do read it”; “Don’t read it"). The academic 
critic asks the question "Have you read . . . 
correctly?" (“Read it again in the light of the 
professional expertise I can supply”). One re- 
gards new books as a constant flow of materials 
for consumption; the other refers batk to a. 
canon of texts for which he acts as high priest 
and mediator. • 

One of the strengths of this book-one of the 
reasons why you, reader, should bother with it 
despite some longueurs and indigestible ab- 
stractions- is in fact precisely that it takes what 
Charles calls “la critique mondaine” seriously. 
Lay or worldly criticism is what the French 
neo-classical writers (the “Anciens” no less 
than the “Modemes ,, ,p«re Charles) were best 
at; it is the mode of criticism that takos all tbe 
best pickings from the battle of Rhetoric and 
Commentary; it is (of course) suspect from an 
academic point of view, since it deals in the 

ciurency of immediate pleasure and thrives on 

evasions and pretentions like the notorious fo 
■ ne gals quol of Bouhours and his contempor- 
aries; yet Us legitimacy is easier to establish to 
functional terms than that of academic cnti- 
cism, which is commonly regarded as a secon- 
• dary and therefore sterile pursuit. 

' We are now (we British, as well as those 

notorious French) undoubtedly.engaged in yet • 
another crisis, a crisis of ned-scholasticism aris- 
ing both from a nialaise within the establish- 
ment and from political and economic press- ; 
. ures from without. It Isn’t Charles’s aim to tell 
us how to get out of It, and it certainly isn t 
mine. From the flimsy yant^point of a re- 
view, one can only observd the whys in which ■ 
: modem academics both; frowst 

. ahd flirt with it - the TW itself could provide 

; . . some 'Striking families. .• • 
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SANDRA M. GILBERT 
Emily's Bread 
103pp. Norton. £6.20. 

0393301508 
HILDA MORLEY 

To Hold in My Hand: Selected poems, 1955- 
1983 

213pp. The Sheep Meadow Press; distributed 
by Persea Books, 225 Lafayette Street, New 
York, NY 10012. S8.95. 

0935296492 
GEORGE EVANS 
Nightvislon 

59pp. Pig Press, 7 Cross View Terrace, 
Neville’s Cross, Durham, DH1 4JY. 
Paperback, £3.20. 

0903997762 

JOSEPHINE MILES 

Collected Poems 1 930-83 

260pp. University of Illinois Press; distributed 

by Harper and Row. £19.25. 

0252010175 
ELDER OLSON 
Last Poems 

59pp. University of Chicago Press. £12.75 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0226628981 

Many of the poems in these collections are 
written for or about other poets. The problem 
is that such poems remind us of what we might 
be reading instead. This is especially true of 
Sandra Gilbert's Emily's Bread ; two poems are 
written explicitly for Emily Dickinson, who is 
also the spirit behind the book. One waits for 
signs of Dickinson's formal influence, or of a 
linguistic rebellion similar to hers, only to find 
that what inspires these poems is Dickinson's 
Ufe - her bread-making and poem-making, the 
overlap of the domestic and the literary. This 
biographical bias is as disappointing here as it is 
in Sandra Gilbert's criticism (she is a co-author 
of the feminist study of nineteenth-century 
women writers, The Madwoman in the Attic, 
reviewed in the TLS of January 8, 1980). It is 
common knowledge that Emily Dickinson has 
been misunderstood, but the reason is to be 
found less in her life and gender than in the 
radical nature of hei poetry. 

. Emily's Bread, particularly in its opening 
section, “Her House' 1 , invokes the domestic 
muses and the domestic origins of a woman’s 
poetry. Nostalgia for girlhood, language 
freighted with symbolism (there BTe too many 
noisy, breathing kitchens and there is far too 
much mijlc in this volume) make one hanker for 
Dickinson'S NeW England f pragmatism, 
“Horn? is not where the; heart Is", she once 
wrote in a letter, “but the house and the adja- 
cent buildings.” 

Sandra Gilbert has missed the essential dis- 
tinction in Dickinson's poetry- between Con- 
cealment and revelatiqn,' the value, of “cir- 
cumference", of felling ithe. truth .but. telling it 


Lachlan Mackfnnpn ■ 

chris Wallace- crabbe 
T he Amorous Cannibal • 

60pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, . 
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“slant". Emily’s Bread is hectoring, see-here 
poetry drained of impact by too much telling. 
“Text", “grammar", "syntax”, “the white 
spaces around words” - these words and 
phrases appear in the poems as if they were 
sufficient signal of the poet’s concern with 
technique. 

When the poems are not probing the poet's 
own mind and experience (the world is very 
much there to serve; it is her agency), they are 
an immobilized array of portraits of other 
women - two of the volume's five sections are 
named “Daguerreotypes" and “Still Lives". 
One tires early of all this political orthodoxy. 
The poems might have seemed more interest- 
ing had they appeared fifteen years ago. 

Hilda Morley's To Hold in My Hand: 
Selected poems, 1955-1983 has none of this 
assertive presence. Tentativeness and hesita- 
tion are fundamental to her method. Each 
poem scatters its words and phrases over the 
page, choreographing our reading, telling us 
where to pause, where to breathe. Morley's 
debt to Charles Olson is apparent throughout. 
She lived in Black Mountain, North Carolina, 
during its heyday in the 1950s and two poems 
acknowledge her friendship with Olson. There 
are some successful pieces in this first volume. 
“The Grasshopper" finds its tense, ready 
pauses and leaps in the poem's compressed 
shape. 

The grasshopper 

wails, 

electric with attention. 

Finally 

now he knows: Now It's Time. 

Move then. 

Go. 

Minute daws pressed into bis belly 
he lakes off ... . 

The momentary hesitation of the linebreak 
produces an apt visual equivalent for the action 
of the grasshopper, but it is less effective as 
sound. There is not enough coincidence or, 
even better, near-coincidence between line- 
break and the particular speech cadence. The 
poems are unremitting in their restlessness, in 
their obedience to this scattered, interrupted 
form. One notices the absence of what Louis 
Zukofsky called “proper breathing space, 
ease, grace". A vulnerable, slightly precious 
presence emerges in these small interruptions 
which Come more and more to signify a catch in 
the throat,, a bitten lip of regret. Where, in 
Emily Dickinson’s frequent waverings, there is 
variety - questioning, musing, hyperbole, 
numbed bleak waiting - herejfiero is insecur- 
ity, a minimaiism that doesn't trust itself. With 
so few natural connections made between the 
visual (the linebreak) and the aural (speech 
cadence) it is no surprise to find in many of her 
poems an appended allusion to the connections 
she can't trust words alone to make. One ex- 
' pects ellipsis and compression from her form, 
but in foot the editing is insufficient, - 
George Evans's Nlghtvlsion, published in a 
beautifully designed paperback by Pig Press, 


r philosophical introspection and a fascination 
, with theroaterial world. “The Bits and Pieces” 
" > w alphabetical series of quasi-Martian 
observations, more Christopher Reid than 
Craig Raine in their humour: “Underwear” 
. reminds us that “Whoever has fidgeted 
: i .through; a bald day / in awkWmd underpants 
_• . knows the difference /. they make to our. 


also much concerned with the line, with line- 
breaks, and the spares those breaks leave. It Is 
a further pleasure to find here no hint of excess 
or the arbitrary. Evans's poems also call to 
mind a Zukofsky dictum, "Condensation is 
more than half of composition"; they are 
stripped to bare articulate outlines. Some are 
arranged to allow for alternative reading - 
right to left and top to bottom. This is poetry as 
configuration. “The Bridge" begins; 

A movement over 

cross- shapes 

water taking light 

rips 

and declines the eye 

The horizontal, vertical and diagonal are held 
in architectural tension; the line itself is 
metaphor. “Journal: A List” nods in its title to 
the dangers of the vertical-line poem becoming 
a list but nowhere itself fells victim. There's an 
appealing inventiveness and solidity about 
these poems. They engage with the world, 
rather than bludgeoning us with subjectivity. 
And some, for all their spareness, are 
gorgeous, glowing with primary colours like 
the most memorable work of Emily Dickinson 
and William Carlos Williams. 

Josephine MiJes’s Collected Poems is prolix 
by comparison. Her poems are chatty, long- 
lined, Californian, spanning the years 1930 to 
1983. We expect, and we find, some variation 
in subject and style. Among the political 
poems alone, Miles includes poems of depriva- 
tion from the 1930s, Second World War poems 
and Vietnam poems. The conversational style 
is in fact a development of an early, somewhat 
tighter, though still colloquial style. In her 
early work she combines, in a way that seems 
effortless, the rhythms of speech with the arti- 
fice of the nursery rhyme, with results which 
both soothe and unsettle. “Loser” begins: 

A gracious number of dark-witted thieves 
Stole all I had, in a pack as thick as that. 

I was so disappointed I rocked as I sat. 

It’s a pleasure at last to strike humour. The 
collection includes a number of such nurseiy- 
type joke poems. There is an intriguing small 
tradition of women poets, including Emily 
Dickinson, Gertrude Stein, Laura Riding, 
Stevie Smith and Lorine Niedecker, who are 
drawn to the rhythms and locutions of Mother 
Goose. 

Josephine Miles can convey a pleasing sense 
of the American idiom, though her ear for the 
music in speech is not finely developed. She is, 
however, aware that idiosyncratic speech un- 
locks emotion. “Views To See Clayton From” 
identifies a variety of allegiances in the com- 
plaining and haranguing language of a family 
outraged by a wayward member. The effortless 
surfaces of her poems belie their psychological 
penetration. 

. Her conversational poems become in- 
creasingly loose, prosy , even garrulous under, 
l inspect, the influence of the Beats. Josephine 
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Catherine's I6pg thigh Is felfeg stroked. 
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Miles, as the poems about teaching ^ 
conferences, and visiting poets reveiT? 
at the University of Californw,^^ 
very much Berkeley poems. We 
throughout to its streets, its hills, and 2 
ly its campus. There is also a rather an ^8* 
self-conscious academic presence In ^ 
the work. Of San Francisco’s fog- S 
comes in as Sandburg says it doeA] 
among all the casual chat, there utZ 
rather fussy lines: “Between, In middle 4 
tance where the seasons / l n 
emerge.” 

It is surprising that from these huodiedscf 
poems, many of them written in the fits » 
sort, so little sense of the poet emerat. 
voice is difficult to characterize. But JqsoIh 
M iles’s subject is the world (a small Cafifora* 
slice of it), rendered best In thequiiky,rid(& 
style of the nursery rhyme. Hie vigoroe 
American folk tradition gives the bat of fa 
poems their appeal. From “Before": 

Where had I been, oh tell me. 

And where 

Under those vast sunny 
Apricot trees in the front yard? 

Go tell Aunt Rhodie the old gray goouadod. 

Elder Olson’s Last Poms is made woit 
while by one poem. I wonder about itsotiga- 
is it entirely of his own making, and ifsov^i 
it so unlike the others in this announced M 
volume? Or is it part transcription as) pi 
masterly non-interference? So few of tat 
poets trust their poems to commnnkale ud 
Elder Olson is generally no exception. Bntti 
one is too good to be damaged by its hackneyed 
epigraph: “QWERTYUIOP - Comment If 
my typewriter”. The poet’s ear for Amerini 
idiom turns out to be sharp, and his rattan 
singular instance of tact. “Brave Noo Wort A 
Philosophical Conversation": 

- Wot he do-en thet blame hammren? 

He ben hammren two hull days. 

- Claim he maken a noo worl. 

- Noo worl? Wot wrong with thiMim? 

-He claim everthin wrong with it, 

Ciaim Gawd dunno beans bout cipentria, 

He say Gawd poulden work for him. 

-Wair he gonna put tha 0 -shins 1 ? 

- He say, ain go-en be no o-shins, ; 

He claim o-shins jes a nosills, 

They full, you drown youself in em, • 

They dry, you fall In, break you neck. 

- Then walr he gonna git bis wawd$r? 

- He go-en take some wawder with to ■ 

En sammiches en booze a course.' • 

- He make stabs too? - Nah, no stabs; 

Ain no good fer nuthin nohow. 

- Summuns says this worl a stah. ' 

- Nuthin to it. Nuthin to it. , 

- How do you know? Doan twinkle pone- 

- They even claims tha sun a stah; 1 

- Shoot, jever see tha sun at night? 

- He goan live in thet blame thin? " . ■ 

- Hell nb; he go set ln it a p(b<*i 
Then he go take and bum it upr ' •! 

Claim thet wot Gawd, iffa used his haw, 
Shooda done with tha fool thin in thi 


“Sacred Ridges above Diamond Cr«^ 
written ^‘for Les Murray and for 
tape recqrder”. The trtawnbed 
artful (“Mr Fox in hi? red hundliW. 
achieve the tension between . 


Crabbe lacks. If hardly; fitters* 
ha riling though he can" ^ often; 




^raooe s resourecuu g 

poetry qn edgy vitality, 
seriousness and decorative hfd on ^ iMTltf ^ 
unsettling, rarely imstimulatiDg. 

: log oh the intellectual core. I Ao{tr £ 
enough in praise of the plet Ure-n*^ ^ 
r conveyed fay many poems, the bu®.- .•ja 
underlies tfaU vef*ata^‘ttta^.1g^J^ 
ness and which makes this f - . 

lichtful book to go baok tQ. ; .; U 
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by William Pratt and-ArniC Wch^ 
: AMS l-ieivlno.. 56 Bb. 

; ydrk, NewYorkl0003i'ySA.S4^ 
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On the frontier 
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Imposing Aid is a breathless, impassioned 
Alimentation of a moment in the history of a 
wr-torn border, of crowded refugee camps, 
broken bodies, minds bruised, enraged and 
numbed. The rational administration of char- 
ity, plans agreed on paper far away, the fair 
dfatribution of food, medicine and vehicle 
spares, together with the goodwill and sense of 
expatriate and local officials alike, all are sacri- 
ficed to a monstrous confusion of fears and 
purposes. Case histories, letters, statistical 
surveys, despairing anecdotes are bundled 
together in a book of over 400 moving and 
worrying pages. 

In 1979 the government of Idi Amin in 
Uganda was overthrown. From that date re- 
figees began moving from the north-west of 
Ait country into the Sudan, partly because of 
eBitary actions taken in revenge upon their 
home areas. By 1982 the movement had be- 
come a mass migration including traders, pro- 
itsionals and former soldiers as well as 
peasants. Those concerned with the adminis- 
balion of assistance tumbled over each other 
to set up their programmes. B. E. Harrell- 
Bond gives us an extraordinary glimpse into 
the machinery of this emergency aid, and the 
jostling and jealousies which disfigured its im- 
plementation, not only between national (in 
this case Sudanese) authorities and overseas 
organizations, but also between the latter 
themselves. 

Her recommendations, arrived at after some 
nAer alarming field experience, and drawing 
« the findings of local research assistants and 


Oxford students (as well as seminars which 
drew in refugee representation), are briefly as 
follows. Aid agencies, and most particularly 
the United Nations High Commission for Re- 
fugees, should not adopt too high a profile and 
too independent a policy when dealing with 
those who cross a frontier and register as "re- 
fugees". Aid should as far as possible be co- 
ordinated with, even channelled through, the 
institutions and practices of the host country, 
in order that links of aconstructive kind may be 
fostered between the newcomers and their 
hosts. 

Running through the study is a contrast 
between designated refugee settlements and 
“self-settled" communities. Hie latter often 
show independence, enterprise and good 
neighbourly relations with Sudanese villages, 
while receiving aid only haphazardly or unoffi- 
cially. The former rarely achieve any kind of 
self-reliance but become dependent upon the 
authoritarian hand that feeds them, while re- 
sentment may fester in the local host popula- 
tion. Defined as temporary inhabitants, reg- 
istered refugees fear the possibility of repatri- 
ation, sometimes supported as a policy by the 
agencies. 

In the particular circumstances of the Yci 
River District during 1982-4, when this study 
was carried out, these arguments appear per- 
suasive. But if we take a step back from the 
flurry of indignation generated by this book, 
and look again at the wider geographical, poli- 
tical and historical context, we might question 
their advisability in the long term. To north 
and south of the area studied, for hundreds of 
miles of territory, civil war has raged for the 
better part of many young people's lives. 
Nimeiry's Sudan, a regime much praised by 
Harrell-Bond for its generosity to the particu- 
lar refugees of her study, was at the same time 
provoking military resistance in other regions 
of the southern Sudan, from which many peo- 
ple were even then fleeing for their lives Into 
Ethiopia. Are host governments pursuing civil 


The case for killing 


R. G. Frey 

ffiLCAKUHSEand PETER SINGER 
the Baby Live?: The problem of 
^capped infants 

28pp. Oxford Uniyersity Press. £12.50 
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we to prolong the lives of severely handi- 
Wped infants, no matter what their pros- . 
Wts? An increasing number of people, ln- 
parents and dolors, are coming to 1 
Wieve that we ought not. They think that such 
“tfots.u the nature and severity of handicap ■ [ 
the projected length and quality of life are 
to the decision to prolong life; and, 
such factors will count in favour of 
the infant to die, through not feeding ; 
* operating upon it, say. If one then accepts . 
there is ijo morally viable distinction be- 
killing and; letting |iie', not feeding or 
Jorsting upon the infant amounts to killing it; 
S the killing of severely handicapped 
is infanticide. The, point to this Urie of i 
® n »bg> of course; is that infanticide becomes 
"‘W permlssibjbr v . 1 


i-W admirable addition to Oxford’s Studies • 
Jnfoethics series argues the case for infanti- ■' 
/JjVM it thus joins a growing number of ' 
JjJajfeyptejj to this, end. If is a sensitive, 
'jfW&btful , and rigorously argued book; and if ; 
^oftheipaterialis familiar, itis nevertbfr- :■ 
Miaped and presented' In such a way, as ■ 
N. stimulating; Helga Kiifase 1 add 
Sj^tnger touch upon all the relevanf philo- ; 
: ^Cal U8ues in remarkably cleair terms; and 
tj»e philosophy into case histories in 

tatiW^fdaim that infanticide is permissl- j 
an attack upon two principles of tradi- 

» moralih/ .Th* Is+ka* all hiiifritmlifefa' I 


war in one area always to be supported in their 
welcome of refugee citizens to a neighbouring, 
rival region? Would not this kind of policy he 
likely to politicize a situation further and pre- 
cipitate hostilities in the future? Given the past 
expe ricncc of the “self-sett lemen t ” of Sudn nese 
refugees into Uganda, cannot such integration 
bring its own problems? 

The history of Sudan’s international fron- 
tiers suggests some answers to questions of this 
kind, in former times there were wide buffer 
zones between states, in which there was 
plenty of room for fugitives to find shelter, 
communities to regroup, and political oppor- 
tunists to raise small iiTmies. But in the last 
century the frontier zones saw increasingly 
brutal disruption through the expansion of 
large-scale armed conquest and slave-trading 
networks, in their effect not unlike the disrup- 
tion of modem military struggle. These days it 
would seem that while a strict frontier exists in 
international law, it is rarely respected or 
policed. Where the rule of law of an estab- 
lished government does not rench, those with 
the guns can still treat the frontier ns a no man's 
land. 

But the killing power of modem weaponry 
has transformed the old reality. Frontier zones 
no longer provide a safe refuge for anyone , and 
it Is a romantic illusion to suppose that the 
institutions and traditional social mechanisms 
of host countries like the Sudan can cope. If 
refugees in such large, poor countries arc to be 
given any tangible rights or protection, in the 
face of the arbitrary power of modern arms 
and other technology, then an international 
presence must oversee arrangements on the 
ground. One shudders over many scenes in the 
pages of this book. But without the arrival of 
the UNHCR, at least symbolic of the rule of 
law, might it not all have been much worse? 
And might not the international presence at 
this moment be mitigating the volatile and 
dangerous possibilities on this border in rela- 
tion to current developments in Uganda? 


’ wl ^ n '“ , mpr e ^d r withquaUfyKjf'iifo; C ort ; '> 

8 ..but foany find this difficult, l. sus-.rl 
Ore they- learn about thb lives that. 
bq^V:‘M» Coifed to endufei An. i 
I fetottftc0ntlytolc( me pf-anififant, j 


who, severely deformed at birth, underwent 
eleven operations which enabled it to survive 
to the age of four; his wife described this as 
“keeping the baby alive long enough for nature 
to kill it". In the light of such cases, it is in- 
creasingly argued that the value of a life is a 
function of its quality, its quality a function of 
its richness, and its riohness a function of its 
. capacities or potentialities for enrichment; and 
the fact is ihat the potentialities for enrichment 
are severely truncated or absent in some new- 
borns. Infants born with only half a brain or 
with severe forms of spina bifida afe cases in ■ 
point. To prolong such lives is to prolong lives 
of a qualify that we would not wish upon even 
our worst enemies; yet, presumably, wfi are 
supposed to think that these lives are every bit 
as valuable as the lives of ordinary new-boms. 

- The second principle attacked is the sanctify- 
of-life doctrine. Two central problems arise. 
First; to the extent that the doctrine is a reli- 
. gfous onej It may not be acceptable to those 
whose ethical views arc not grounded in reli- 
gion. Second, the doctrine has traditionally 
covered only human life and has drawn a sharp ' 
Une, morally, between killing humaiu and kill- ; . 
:ing animals. It thus efects membership of a * 
particular species as a morally relevant charac- 
; teristic In killing; lyhenjn fact the capacities of 
some animals are equal or superior to those of 
some humans and .the qualify of life of some 
: apimalg exceeds that of some humans. Again, 

: |f gender and race art not morally rfeleyant. to 
the wrongness of idUing,. why should species 

be? ’ • V •• '>f' i v ■ 

' • Kuhse and Singer endorse the fainiUv yiew ; 
that wHat raatters is tfelthe thing killed is a 1 
'continuing self, able to; see Itself as existing 
over time, able tohave desires wlthiespetlto 
: the future, Including the desire to go on living, 

1 and able, .'therefore; to have lhe» desires frus- ■ 
trated, Tb kill js perwri. or a beln£ that can ■ 
envisage itself ’with a fotute and cart have fe* 

. sireswith'respect to thgt foture, is typically to 
v. kill a being that has a powerfuldesil^ tp go on 
^living; fed thlsi Is w-ongi Though'ttiie over- > 
.whelming majority bf humaq will tom but to 
; be pbrsotiis, not uU-fellj lhq irreversibly coma- 
. feseiefedi severely mfet&Uy .fcnfeebled new- 


borns are obvious examples. Thus, the killing 
of a defective new-born is not the destruction 
of a person, and it is this that is of crucial moral 
significance in killing. 

The main problem for anyone with (his view 
is to provide effective safeguards against killing 
healthy new-boms, who equally are not' per- 
soiisj Kuhse and Singer do provide safeguards; 
but because they do. not have any extended 
discussion of tbeir general moral theory, it is 
not always easy to. appreciate the complete 
character: of safeguards this theory permits : 
them to construct. If, as I suspect, this theory • 
Is utilitarianism, then safeguards wilt often ' 
amoiint to facts abput people’s desires. Thus, it 
is in part the fact that parents and others want 
the healthy new-born that makes a difference 
In its case; but this then raifes the question of . 
what happens if they do riot. Again, what hap-, 
pens if, though a healthy adult desires to carry 
on living, others coihe to desire his death as 
strongly as he desires to live? The-answer. ls 
that pepple are not'like this, and it is this fac- 
tual plaini about others' desires that is sup- 
posed to constitute the safeguard. What has 10 
be resolved is how effective a | safeguard such 
factual claims are,' , i P . , 

Family <tnd Kinship in East London (234pp, 
Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. £13.95. 0 7102 - 
09142) by MkAael Young ahdPeter Willraott, : 
first published fo 1957, has just been reissued 
with a new introduction, The authors had 
jriidlfe the effects of rehousing policies on 
working-class families who had bferi tnovpd ; 
frbm Bethnal Green tp Grcenlelgh. The book v 
had predicted thnt social bonds would wpakbri 1 
largely because of the difficulty: that childreji 
would hrive, once they had gfewn up. arid . 
. married, fa jive near tbaiYpa rents. For there 
would riot be eribiigh hbufes/oy all those who 
wanted tostay, ahd no spacoOhyway onwltich, 
to' build nfotehpruses.;lnthe thirty yearssiricc 
pubUfeilon, the tifebf kfoship havbloqsehed; 
.even forlhbr tala- the afttifefe M.evpi “jberels 
plenty of evideride that kinship remains an 
important force in most. pttopIo’a'llVefe . '. ^ . 
The wider family shows bit iropressive. resilt- 
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